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Ir titles and marks of honorary distinction could eonfer' lasting fame, the 
subject of this. memoir is sure of immortality. Nothing, however, can be 
more visionary, and evanescent, than such appendages of mortal greatness, 
when unaccompanied with those virtues, and that: personal merit, of which 
it is presumed they are the evidences and the reward. On occasions like 
these, they.only mock the individual whom they were intended to honour, 
and, after the glare of the moment has subsided, remain to reproach his 
memory witha catalogue of excellences which he did not possess. _.. 

Essentially different, however, is the case, whem ; these insignia of 
honourable merit are associated with splendid talents, extensive learning, 
and literary acquirements, devoted to scientific research, and consecrated 
by the imperishable emanations. of),moral -worth.' Under such circam- 
stances, they stimulate.to honest emulation; and, while crowning with 
laurels successful industry, and arduous competition for fame, derive new 
lustre from.the candidate on whom they are:conferred. ~ 

There are few individuals to whom these latter remarks can be more 
justly referred, than to the subject of this memoir ; but it is to be regretted 
that this very circumstance renders those materials scanty, through ‘which 
a life of utility might be illustrated with advantage to. mankind. . Devoted 
to abstract researches and peaceful avocations, the time of the scholar is 
spent in privacy and concealment. His mind operates in retitement, ; but 
its movements are unobserved ; and it is only in distant results, that we 
learn the nature of its silent employment. The information, however, 
comes too late for us to trace its course, or observe the expedients by 
which the difficulties were surmounted, that, during the march of intellect, 
obstructed its progress. Hence, while the forward, the presuming, the 
clamorous, the noisy, and the vain, furnish, by their ambition, employment 
for every pen and every tongue, it is the fate of the unostentatious, the 
wise, and the modest, to become the benefactors of mankind, in com- 
parative obscurity, and to pass through a considerable portion of their 
mortal career in the silence of unobserved seclusion. 

The life of an author is in general monotonous. His study encircles 
him during the greater portion of his time. He lives chiefly in his works ; 
and a few facts and incidents beyond this circumscribed sphere, are nearly 
all that can be found, to reward the inquiries of the biographer.- On the 
present occasion all the available sources of information have been care- 
fully explored; and the materials which they have furnished, we now pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader. 
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Rozert Nares, the subject of this memoir, was born at York, on the 
9th of June, 1753. His father, Dr. James Nares, a distinguished com- 
poser and teacher of music, was for many years organist to George II. and 
George III. This gentleman died in February 1783, leaving several 
relatives in exalted stations, on the bench, in the senate, and in the fields of 
intellect and science. 

Thus honourably and variously connected, Robert Nares began life 
under circumstances every way calculated to stimulate his exertions, and 
reward his assiduity. 

At a suitable period, Mr. Nares was placed at Westminster school, and 
became king’s scholar at the head of his election in 1767, when only four- 
teen years of age. Pursuing his studies with unwearied application, and 
correspondent success, in 1771 he was elected to the studentship of Christ- 
church, Oxford. In 1775, he took his degree of B.A. and in 1778 that of 
M.A. ; about which time he entered into holy orders. 

Having attracted notice by his learning, and exemplary conduct, he was 
selected in 1779, by the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, to be the tutor 
of his two sons, the present baronet, and the Right Hon. Charles Williams 
Wynn. In consequence of this appointment, he went to reside with the 
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. family at their splendid mansion of Wynnstay, paying occasional visits to 


London, and cultivating light and elegant literature, as leisure and oppor- 
tunity afforded intervals between the duties of his station, and a rigid 
attention to classical and scientific learning. In this situation Mr. Nares 
remained until 1783, during which period he became known to the public 
and to fame, by an “Essay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates,” 
and in 1784 by a work on the “Elements of Orthoépy.” His marriage 
with Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Thomas Bayley, Esq., of Chelmsford, 
took place during this latter year; but on that which followed, his connu- 
bial happiness received a fatal blow, by the death of this amiable lady, in 
giving birth to an infant. 

The marriage of Mr. Nares, as may naturally be supposed, interrupted for 
a season his close connexion with the family of Wynn. The ties of friend- 
ship, however, remained unbroken, since, from 1786 to 1788, he superin- 
tended the education of his pupils, while they were at Westminster School, 
for at this time he was an inhabitant of the metropolis, as assistant preacher 
at Berkeley chapel. 

In the mean while, his college, Christ Church, in 1782, presented him 
with the small living of East Mauduit, in Northamptonshire ; and this was 
followed in the same year by that of Doddington, in the same county, and 
in the patronage of the Lord Chancellor. In 1787, he was appointed chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York; and in October of the ensuing 
year, assistant preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In this latter situation, Mr. Nares remained fifteen years, and while 
giving entire satisfaction to his enlightened and learned auditory by his 
strong reasoning powers, and the depth of his erudition, he formed many 
valuable friendships, which accompanied him through life. 

In 1793, Mr. Nares was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, and also one of the Librarians of the British Museum. Shortly 
afterwards, he was chosen Librarian for the manuscript department, where 
he remained twelve years, and prepared the third volume of the Harleian 
Catalogue of Manuscripts for the Record Commission, by which it was given 
to the world. 

In 1794, Mr. Nares was deprived of his second wife. This lady was 
the daughter of Charles Fleetwood, Esq., of London. They had not 
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been united more than one year, before she was taken from him by 
death, after having given birth to a son, who survived his parent only a 
few weeks. 

In 1796, Mr. Nares was presented, by the Lord Chancellor, Lough- 
borough, to the rectory of Dalbury, near Derby ; and, in 1798, to that of 
Sharnford, in Leicestershire. This, however, he held for only a short period, 
being within about six months collated by the Bishop of Lichfield, Corn- 
wallis, to a canonry residentiary in the cathedral of that diocese. In the 
same year Bishop Porteus, of London, gave him the small prebend of Isling- 
ton, in the cathedral of St. Paul. In February 1799, he was nominated to 
preach the Warburton Lecture in Lincoln’s Inn; and in 1800 the Bishop 
of Lichfield conferred upon him the archdeaconry of Stafford. During this 
year he married the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Smith, many years head- 
master of Westminster School. This lady, after nearly thirty years of 
domestic felicity, still survives, to lament his death. 

In 1804, Mr. Nares was elected Fellow of the Royal Society; and in 
1805, the Lord Chancellor, Eldon, without solicitation or interest, pre- 
sented him to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading, whither he soon after- 
wards went to reside, having resigned the vicarage of East Mauduit, his 
situation at the British Museum, and other appointments which might have 
interfered with this purpose. Here, at this vicarage, he took up his abode 
until the year 1818, and during his residence, rendered very essential 
service to the neighbourhood, by the establishment of the national school, 
and the active promotion of measures calculated to benefit the community. 

During the last-mentioned year, being desirous of returning to the metro- 
polis, that he might associate with persons suited to his literary tastes and 
habits, he obtained permission to exchange his vicarage for that of Allhal- 
lows, London-wall, which was at that time vacant. To the duties of this 
charge he regularly attended in person, during the greater part of the year, 
until within about three weeks of his death, which took place about two 
years since. His absence rarely amounted to more than three months 
annually, two of which he generally spent at his residence in Lichfield. 

That Archdeacon Nares did not spend his hours in idleness, the following 
list of his numerous publications will satisfactorily evince :— 

1. Periodical Essays, 1781. 

2. An Essay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates, 1782. 

3. Elements of Orthoépy, including pronunciation, accent, and quantity, 
8vo., 1784. 

4. Remarks on the Ballet of Cupid and Psyche, with some Account of 
the Pantomime of the Ancients, 12mo., 1788. 

5. Principles of Government deduced from Reason, 8vo. 1792. 

6. An Abridgment of the same, with a new Introduction, 8vo., 1793. 

7. Man’s best Right, a serious Appeal in the name of Religion, 8vo., 1793. 

8. Discourses preached before the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo., 
1794, 

9. A Thanksgiving for Plenty, and a Warning against Avarice, a Sermon, 
1801. 

10. The Benefit of Wisdom, and the Evils of Sin, a Sermon, 8vo., 1803. 

11. A Connected and Chronological View of the Prophecies of the 
Christian Church, in twelve Sermons, 8vo., 1806. 

12, Essays, and Occasional Compositions, 2 vols. 8vo., 1810. 

13. Protestantism a Blessing to Britain, a Fast Sermon, 1810. 

14. On the Influence of Sectaries, and the Stability of the Church, a 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Stafford, 4to., 1812. 
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15. The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a Comparative 
View of their Histories, 12mo., 1816. 

16. A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions 
to Customs, Proverbs, &c., occurring in English Authors, 4to., 1822. 

17. A Volume of Sermons on Faith, and other Subjects, 8vo., 1825. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Nares assisted in the completion of 
Bridges’ History of Northamptonshire, and wrote the preface for that work. 
He also wrote several occasional pamphlets, well calculated to check the 
torrent of revolution and infidelity, which at the time threatened to involve 
the nation in ruin. 

With an eye to the same object, in connexion with Mr. Beloe, he com- 
menced in 1793, the “ British Critic,” a review, which for a long season 
had a considerable influence on politics and literature. Of this periodical, 
the editorship was entrusted to the judgment, sagacity, learning, and 
acuteness of Mr. Nares; and the vigour and perseverance with which it 
was conducted through difficult and dangerous times, are too well known 
to require elucidation. To each of the half-yearly volumes, was prefixed 
a preface, always written by Mr. Nares, in which he recapitulated the 
leading features that appeared in letters within the given period. With 
this work he proceeded till the end of the forty-second volume, and then 
consigned the management to others. ' 

An edition of Dr. Purdy'’s Lectures on the Church Catechism, may also 
be added to the works of Mr. Narés. To this he prefixed a biographical 

reface, giving some.account of the author, and of his two friends, the 
ev. T. Butler, and Lawson Huddleston, Esq. men of distinguished worth 
and talent. 

In the formation of the Royal Society of Literature, established by his 
late Majesty George IV. Mr. Nares took an active part, and in forming 
its rules, selecting the most suitable individuals to enjoy the royal bounty, 
and the honours of the Society, his: exertions appear in a highly favourable 
light. The difficulties to be encountered, he surmounted with triumph ; 
and discharged with fidelity, the duties which the arduous task entailed. 
In transacting the various concerns belonging to this institution, the prin- 
cipal management was committed to the Bishop of Salisbury, who, among 
all his assistants, had no coadjutor who rendered him efficient service equal 
to Mr. Nares. It was, therefore, as a tribute of respect for his diligence, 
and an acknowledgment of his valuable services, that he was elected Vice- 
President in 1823. In all its councils and proceedings, he took a warm 
interest during the remaining part of his life; and contributed to the first 
volume of its Transactions, an interesting paper, entitled, ‘“ An Historical 
Account of the Discoveries that have been made in Palimpsest (or Rescript) 
Manuscripts.” 

The late Dr. Vincent, the learned dean of Westminster, always spoke of 
Mr. Nares as a profound scholar,. and a most able critic; yet unassuming 
amidst his great acquirements, and wholly destitute of pedantry and osten- 
tation. In private and domestic life, his manners were vivacious yet 
simple; and it has been thought that his innate modesty prevented him 
from attaining a higher ecclesiastical distinction than that to which he was 
preferred. With these estimable qualities, we feel no surprise at hearing, 
that “his intimacy was zealously courted, and that he ranked among his 
most constant friends, a number of the foremost men of the times which he 
himself lived to adorn.” 

_ For many particulars included in this memoir, we acknowledge our 
obligations to Part XX. of Fisher and Co.’s National Portrait Gallery. 
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“He is dead,” said Mary, as she bent 
over him, the tender tears falling fast upon 
the lifeless corpse beneath her: “ oh! if 
we had but come out a little sooner, we 
might perhaps have saved his life.” 

“There is hope still,” said her father, 
lifting the head from the ground ; “run, 
Mary, run, and bring assistance as quickly 
as you can.” The tender girl made off as 
fast as she was able; while the good Sa- 
maritan endeavoured to staunch the blood 
that flowed from a wound in the side of 
the sufferer. 

It was on the borders of one of the thick 
and extensive woods of Canada, that Mary 
and her father lived. They had just settled 
down to their evening meal, when they 
were alarmed by the unwonted sound of 
fire-arms : her father went to the door of 
their house, to listen: he thought he heard 
a faint shriek; it was sufficient: he re- 
turned, equipped himself, and, taking a 
blunderbuss in his hand, he set out, fol- 
lowed by Mary, in the direction in which 
they heard the sound: they had hardly 
advanced one hundred yards into the wood, 
when they heard a deep groan, and, a little 
on the right of the narrow. pathway, they 
saw a man weltering in his blood: and 
now and then uttering a feeble moan, that 
seemed to be the last ebbing of vitality. 

While Mary ran to fetch assistance, her 
father lifted up the poor victim, and, un. 
doing his clothes, discovered that the ball 
had entered his right side, just above the 
elbow: and the bloed flowing copiously 
from the wound, had literally soaked the 
ground beneath : there was, however, still a 
weak pulse: and when they had removed 
him from the spot, by the assistance of two 
labourers who lived in a small hut near 
their cottage, and worked for them, they 
laid him upon a couch in their parlour; 
and, having succeeded in stopping the flow 
of blood, there seemed some: hope of his 
ultimate recovery. 

They watched by his side the whole of 


" the night; and though he often groaned 


heavily, he continued still insensible. How- 
ever, having forced down his throat some 
warm liquor that Mary had prepared, he 
revived so much as to open his eyes; but 
was too weak to speak : he made signs for 


something to drink. When: his wants had 
been supplied, he fell asleep, and awoke 
after a long rest, very much refreshed. In 
a short time he appeared out of immediate 
danger; and they then learned from him 
the attempt that had been made upon 
his life. 

“My name,” said he, “is, Allan Ma- 
culloch.” Allan Maculloch 2”, exclaimed 
his host, with an emotion in his counte- 
nance which he strove to conceal: His 
guest did not seem to have observed it, 
and he soon recovered his equanimity. 
“Yes,” said the other:” Allan Maculloch! 
and a bad name it is, too; if the possessor 
of it by one of the most wicked wretches 
on earth, can make it so. Trouble, that I 
well deserved, drove me, with a small sum 
of money in my possession, to take shelter 
with many others in this country : and be- 
fore I had landed three days, I fell’ into 
company with a man of the name of 
Williams, who invited me, to accom 
him in search of employment, and I had 
reached this place in his company, when, 
suddenly turning upon me, he demanded 
all my money. I refused him, and he 
threatened to take away my life; at the 
same.time pulling from his pocket a small 
pistol. I made a spring at him, and en- 
deavoured to seize the hand that held it: 
but he was too sharp for me, and, retiring 
three paces, he fired, and I fell. I remem- 
ber nothing more, till I found myself upon 
the couch in your house. How shall I 
repay you the kindness which you have 
shown me? Jn what manner can I repay 
you for my life? Poor as I am, I fear I 
must be infinitely your debtor, till I shall 
be able to render a similar service to you.” 
His hospitable entertainer declared that he 
signbeds no’ recompense ; that his maxim 
was, to “do good, and lend, hoping for 
nothing again ;” and added, that the prin- 
ciples of humanity would neither suffer him 
to take away the life of another, nor let any 
‘one perish when it was in his power to 
preserve him. Here Allan sighed very 
deeply. 

In about six weeks he was so far reco- 
vered as to be able to walk well without 
assistance ; and he determined, unless his 
services as a labourer could be useful to 
his benefactor, to leave him, and wait for 
some other opportunity of showing his gra- 
titude.—Mary’s father was one who fi 
God. He had seen much affliction in his 
younger days, for he was now about forty 
years old, though early sorrow had written 
many wrinkles upon his forehead. The 
loss of all that was dear to him in his na- 
tive country, had driven him into an asy- 
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lum in the colonies, to which he had fled 
with his young daughter: their residence 
here had a very peaceful one; Mary 
knew no temporal joys beyond the pleasing 
of her father; and no temporal sorrows 
beyond his frown: and he, though early 
woe had chilled his affections, felt that he 
lived only for his Both set their 
hearts upon the eternal joys which await 
the redeemed, in a city which hath foun. 
dations, whose builder and maker is God : 
and both lived in earnest expectation of 
that time when he should be pleased to 
call them thereto. 

Few incidents had diversified their resi- 
dence here: they seldom saw the faces of 
men, beyond those of their own household, 
and now and then a stray Indian; or a 
neighbouring settler perhaps came, to share 
their hospitality, whilé on his way to Que- 
bec : otherwise they lited quite alone ; and 
this event, together with its results, was the 
most remarkable circumstance that had 
occurred during a residence of fifteen years. 

Mary’s father had a whim, (and who 
has not some whim or other?) since he 
had left the land of his nativity, his own 
name had never crossed his lips; even 
Mary had not heard it; and the designa- 
tion by which he was known among his 
neighbours was, “the new settler,” which, 
however inapplicable now, he still retained. 

This warm-hearted and worthy man 

his guest very much to stay ; but 
after a residence of three months, finding 
that he was rather a burden than otherwise 
to his benefactor, he fixed the day for his 
departure, During his sojourn, he had 
given ample proof that his heart was as yet 
a heart of stone. His host had taken the 

nity of his illness to converse much 
wah him upon the subject of religion, and 
laboured hard to.turn his eyes to the eter- 
nal city: but he remained callous. There 
was one thing that made a very deep im- 
pression upon him, and that was, the exem- 
plary life which these two Christians led : 
shut out from converse with the world, they 
came out of it in the spirit as well as the 
letter ; they lived for God, and therefore 
with God. Oh! that is indeed a blessed 
life ; no trial can then, to real Christians, 
seem grievous; no sorrows can then bow 
down their heart ; none can make them afraid ; 
_no evil finally hurt them, “ for they shall 
be mine,” saith the Lord, “in the day when 
I make up my jewels.” 

Allan often wondered whence it arose 
that they were always happy, while that 
sensation was a stranger to his bosom: 
and if these feelings were of short duration, 
they were of frequent occurrence, and at 


least prepared the ground of his heart for 
the reception of the gospel. 

But the time came when he had deter- 
mined to depart. There was one appa- 
rently insurmountable obstacle ; he had no 
money. Mary’s father had scraped toge- 
ther a few pounds, which he had deter- 
mined to keep, as a means of support in 
scarcity or illness. Here was, however, a 
fellow-creature in need of it; and without 
hesitation he consigned it to him, knowing 
that “the Lord will provide.” 

Mary had been preparing him a few 
articles of clothing, against his departure ; 
and thus, having equipped him to the best 
of their ability, they sent him forth. Mary’s 
father accompanied him by his own request 
for a few miles of the way; and they soon 
fell into conversation, Allan began by 
blessing his benefactor for all his kind- 
nesses ; and assured him, that if ever it 
was in his power to oblige him, no diffi- 
culty on should daunt him. 

“Tt is quite in your power now,” said 
the other: ‘I will consider all your obli- 
gations fully cancelled, if only you will 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
saved.” 

“ Ah!” answered he, “you have asked 
a hard thing: I have been every thing that 
is execrable, from my youth up till now: 
my first great deed of wickedness, alas! 
was my worst; and that so horrible, that 
at this day I shudder to think of it: Hear 
my relation; and great will be your for- 
bearance, if after it you do not curse me 
from the earth. 

“| am a native of Argyleshire, in Seot- 
land ; my father was a small farmer, and 
at his death, at the age of twenty, I suc- 
ceeded to the ion of his farm. 
Soon after this, I fell in love with a young 
woman, who every thing that 
charms the heart or pleases the eye. Oh! 
my aching heart bleeds at the recolleetion ; 
alas! she returned not my love, but 
avowed a preference for a near neighbour 
of mine, w name was Robert Macleod ; 
and, burning with disdain, I left her, and 
soon she was married to my rival. I could 
not divest myself of a feeling of love ; but 
in me it almost amounted to madness: the 
feeling grew u me, till, upon the men- 
tion of her a I gnashed my teeth with 
rage. In two years she had two fine chil- 
dren—a son, and a daughter; and envy 
mingled with my frenzied love, or rather 
hate. One night, about this time, I lay 
_ my bed, unable to sleep: I thought 

my rejected Jove, and rage began to 
thicken in my breast. . The fiend who is 
always ready to prompt us to ill, whispered 
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in my ear a plan of revenge. I arose, 
dressed . myself; and sallying forth, I 
reached the farm-house in which my rival 
dwelt : the night was dark ; but there was 
a brisk wind, and all was still but that, 
“TI obtained a short ladder, and set fire 
to the roof: and presently I heard the 
screams of the rousing inmates. The first 
that appeared was my former love, with 
her baby in her arms: she screamed on 
seeing me; and I drew a pistol from my 
side, and fired. The ball entered her right 
side; (just where I received my own 
wound ;) she fell, and, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
Allan, my poor babes,”—she expired. 

“Her husband followed close behind 
her, leading in his hand his little son, In 
the frenzy of my rage, I seized hold of the 
innocent babe, and, plunging my dirk into 
its breast, threw it at the feet of the ago- 
nizing father, and, smiling on him in mad. 
dened scorn, I turned my back, and 
walked away. Returning reason shewed 
me the necessity of flight, and, crossing the 
country with the utmost speed, I reached a 
seaport. Oh! the horrors of that dreadful 
night who can depict? When all was still, 
and the scene of death far behind, and my 
blood cooled, then did the terrible feeling, 
that I was a murderer, press upon my rea- 
son, till it seemed to reel from its throne. 
There was a voice ringing in my ears, a 
voice I had once thought more tuneful than 
the lavrock, sounding in my ears, “ Oh! 
Allan, my poor babes! They were the 
last words from those sweet lips, from 
which, even in deatfi, a bitter word could 
not escape ; and they haunted me, till they 
well nigh drove me to suicide. I embarked 
on board a ship just ready to sail, and 
thought myself happy in having eluded the 
arm of justice. Fatigued with the length 
of my flight, I fell asleep upon the floor of 
the cabin. I had a dream: I seemed to 
be standing near the door of the house 
where I had committed the murder, when 
my innocent victim appeared, dressed in a 
vesture of snowy whiteness, except that 
down the right side there was a streak ‘of 
blood, which seemed to be of so pure a 
nature, that it hardly stained the beauty of 
the garment. 

“Her countenance was lovely, beyond 
the rm of language to express : and her 
words seemed to drop as honey from her 
lips, as she uttered them: “Allan, you 
have hurried me, without a warning, to my 
last great account; but I am happy 
through Him who died for me: oh! poor 
sinner, beware of the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched !”—There 
was a smile inexpressibly sweet on her 


countenance, as she uttered the last words : 
her form then faded away, till there was 
only a gentle light, where she had seemed 
to stand : over it there arose a thick heavy 
cloud, that spread with great rapidity on 
all sides, till it became utterly dark ; and 
the sensation in my dream was horrible ! 
A hideous being, whom I had not the cou- 
rage to gaze upon, then approached, and 
threw a net over me: he gave the signal, 
and four of his slaves, very much like him- 
self, lifted me up, and hurried me with 
fearful rapidity down a steep descent ; they 
forced me onwards till I could discern at 
a distance, a red glimmering flame, that 
seemed to rise out of the very mouth of 
hell. I gave a desperate struggle, in hopes 
of getting free, and in the violent effort I 
awoke. The terror I was in, made me 
scream for assistance: several persons 
came running down, to see what had 
happened ; and I was obliged to invent a 
story about the night-mare, before they 
were satisfied. But from that time I have 
had that never-dying worm in my bosom : 
I have felt that hot flame burning in my 
breast, till life has become a burden too 
heavy for me to bear. 

* When I reached America, I found a 
description of my person had already pre- 
ceded me, and my name was execrated. 
1 had landed at New York, but I embarked 
three days after as a sailor, in a ship that 
was sailing to the South Sea, I assumed 
the name of John Adams, and for some 
time I escaped notice; but I went ‘by the 
name of the melancholy man, never being 
able to shake off the j he feeling of guilt 
which clung to me. I was shipwrecked 
once, and was saved by swimming to a 
desolate island with two others, where we 
had nothing to eat but the eggs of the turtles, 
till a ship touching at the island in hopes of 
finding water, took us off, and I visited the 
East Indies. Here I remained several 
years, and obtained a small post under 
ec pave and amassed about two hun- 

red pounds, which I embarked in a mer- 
cantile speculation : the ship was lost, and 
I was reduced to poverty. 

“I again scraped together a little wealth, 
and lost it again in a similar manner. 
About a year after I arrived in India, I 
married the widow of a serjeant, who had 
died about two years before; and by her I 
had two children. But the retribution of 
God became manifest now: the first 
perished by an accidental blow from 
an elephant, and the second was car- 
ried off by a royal tiger. I remembered 
the murder of the innocent babe, and 
writhed under a sentence of which I 
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could not deny the justice. Calamities 
followed in quick suceession. ~My wife 
died ; I lost my office; the little remains 
of my property melted like snow before 
the sun; and i left. India as I + 
without a rupee in my possession. ice 
I went to Teoglan ; but not daring to 
stay. there, I soon found the means of 
setting off with a number of voluntary 
exiles for Canada, and arrived as I before 
related. 

“ But even now the voice of blood cries 
from the ground against me: that warning 
dream, ‘¢ Beware of the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is not quenched”— 
still haunts me like a spectre, and points 
me to the life after death ; reminds me of 
a worm, which, though it shall perpetually 
torment, shall never destroy ; of a flame, 
which shall for ever burn, but never con- 
sume : and I have had a fearful foretaste of 
those horrors, dark as hell: I have felt that 
loathing of life, which makes me cry out, 
“Oh! that I had never been born!” [I feel, 
I feel, eternity is before me; an avenging 

is above me; hell is beneath me; 
and torment all around me: oh! where 
can I fly, to escape from the wrath to come! 
My life is but a slow death ; and, dreadful 
as it is, I can look for no relief in the con. 
summation. No; I am lost for ever— 
for ever. Shut out from all joy, I must 
eat the bread of sorrow, drink the waters 
of bitterness, and lie to rest upon a bed 
of thorns, till hell shall fill up the cup of 
my everlasting woe: oh! the horrors of sin, 
who can express!” 

His companion endeavoured to still the 
agitation of his mind, by pointing to the 
Saviour of sinners; and though he could 
not think .of mercy for such a wretch as 
himself, it quieted the ravings of his wan- 
dering fancy; and he listened calmly, while 
his kind friend explained the all-sufficiency 
of the atonement of Christ, and his willing- 
ness to receive all that would come unto 
him, even murderers ; and his conversation 
evidently made a deep impression upon 
the poor sinner, who seemed on the very 
brink of the lake of everlasting wo. 

They had advanced above two miles 
from the habitation, when Allan turned to 
bid his friend adieu. Mary’s father knelt 
down u the sod, and Allan Maculloch 
knelt down beside him; and the former, 
with streaming eyes, besought their hea- 
venly Father to vouchsafe pardon and 
peace to the poor murderer; and while he 
pared, * comfort came down, the trem- 

ling wretch to raise ;” the Holy Spirit 
beamed upon his heart in one bright efful- 
gence ; and now he clung as fondly to the 
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name of his Saviour, as he had before in 
the bitterness of his soul rejected it. They 
arose from their knees: Mary’s father be- 
stowed a fervent blessing upon the parting 
penitent, and Allan grasped with convul- 
sive emotion the hand of his benefactor. 
“To whom am I indebted for,”—he 
stopped: for words were not made to 
express a hope so sublime as that which 
had now sprung up in his breast. Pressing 
to his bosom the hand which he held, 
“To whom,” said he, “am I indebted ?” 
*To Robert Macleod,””—said the other ! 


a 
AN ALLEGORICAL FABLE, FROM LAMOTTE, 


Labour, the offspring of Want, and the 
mother of Health and Contentment, lived 
with her two daughters in a little cottage 
by the side of ahill, at a great distance 
from town. They were totally unacquainted 
with the great, and had kept no better 
company than the neighbouring villagers : 
but having a desire of seeing the world, 
they forsook their companions and habi- 
tations, and determined to travel. Labour 
went soberly along the road, with Health 
on her right hand, who, by the sprightli- 
ness of her conversation, and songs of 
cheerfulness and joy, softened the toils of 
the way; while Contentment went smiling 
on the left, supporting the steps of her 
mother, and by her perpetual good humour 
increasing the vivacity of her sister. In 
this manner they travelled over forests, and 
through towns and villages, till at last they 
arrived at the capital of the kingdom. At 
their entrance into the great city, the 
mother conjured her daughters never to 
lose sight of her; for it was the will of 
Jupiter, she said, that their separation 
should be attended with the utter ruin of 
all three. But Health was of too gay a 
disposition to rd the counsels of La- 
bour: she suffered herself to be debauched 
by Intemperance, and at last died in the 
child-birth of Disease. Contentment, in 
the absence of her sister, gave herself up 
to the enticements of Sloth, and was never 
heard of after. Labour, in the mean while, 
who could find no enjoyment in solitude, 
formed an acquaintance with Carelessness, 
and, quarrelling with Industry, went among 
the wealthy, the titled, and the gay, in search 
of her daughters; but meeting Disappoint- 
ment in her travels, she grew weary, and 
sat down to mourn over her misfortunes. 
In this situation she was seized by Lassi- 
tude, robbed of her activity, and at last died 
in misery. 

Preston. Brook, 1832. 8. S. 
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BRIEF REMARKS ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


On the nature of the Human Mind, the 
manner in which it acts upon its material 
companion, the laws of their union, and 
their mutual dependence on each other, 
much useless dissertation might be spared, if 
mankind were not more anxious to build 
systems, than to discover truth. 

Every person is conscious that he is 
capable of experiencing pleasure and pain, 
of reflecting upon surrounding objects, and 
of exercising the various faculties of percep- 
tion, judgment, and memory ; in fact, all the 
affections and powers constituting a rational 
and intelligent being. This simple conscious- 
ness of sentient existence, is all we need 
concern ourselves about; and whether the 
principles or laws producing this individual 
consciousness, be termed material or spiri- 
tual, whether they be earthly or ethereal, can- 
not alter the preceding fundamental truth ; it 
is merely using a number of words to express, 
or more frequently to confuse, the simple 
reality of consciousness and existence. 

No man could possibly be so foolish as 
seriously to dispute whether or no he himself 
had any kind of existence. The most complete 
sceptic must admit some kind of being; 
and whatever words may be used, the idea 
cannot be lost, or extinguished, that we live, 
and feel, and think : taking, then, this simple 
fact as the basis of our reasoning, we may 
safely proceed to consider the question— 
whether we shall live, feel, and think ina 
future state of existence ? 

All that human reason, unassisted by re- 
velation, can attain to on this most interest- 
ing subject is, a faint and shadowy hope, 
that there may be some mode in which the 
intelligent principle in man shall survive 
the grosser elements of his nature. But life 
and immortality are only fully brought to 
light by the gospel. 

There are, however, objections brought 
against the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, which, being founded on principles of 
human reason, sometimes render an appeal 
to the investigations of philosophy neces- 
sary to the full elucidation of gospel truth. 

It has long been the aim of a certain 
class of philosophers, to discover some 
“ vital principle ” in man, which shall ac- 
count for the phenomena of mind and 
rationality, without reference to an imma- 
terial principle; but, as yet, we have no 
better account of this vital principle than 
what revelation affords, namely, that God 
created man of the dust. of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.” All that 
physiologists can do is, to accumulate a 
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mass of facts and observations, drawn from 
the operations and appearances of material 
nature ; but the deepest and most successful 
researches only bring to light new combi-~ 
nations of cause and effect, without at all 
elucidating the great question as to what 
constitutes the hidden essence whence 
thought and intelligence emanate. 

It is objected to the doctrine of a spiritual 
principle being connected with the human 
body, that all the faculties, affections, and 
powers, constitut'ng rationality and con- 
sciousness, are so unvaryingly connected 
with certain modifications of matter, that 
we cannot conceive the existence of the 
former independently of the latter. 

In answer to this, I would remark, that 
this intimate union of the thinking with the 
material principle, is what must result from, 
and is in perfect accordance with, the state- 
ment furnished by scripture, of the creation 
of man—made of material elements, and 
animated by the breath of the Deity. We 
also find that there are ascertained agents in 
nature, equally mysterious with the pheno- 
mena of the human mind. 

The principle of gravitation, by which 
bodies are attracted towards the centre of 
the earth, is both mysterious and invisible ; 
but its existence, though known only by the 
effects it produces, is too palpable to leave 
any room for doubt. The extraordinary 
property possessed by the loadstone, of 
pointing towards the north, is as much 
unconnected with the primary properties 
of metal, and as unaccountable on any 
principles of philosophy, as are the powers 
of the human mind, And it seems a no 
less wonderful phenomenon in nature, that a 
piece of iron should possess the power of 
always pointing to the north, than that the 
human body should contain an agent in- 
vested with invisible principles, of a differ~ 
ent kind from those constituting the grosser 
elements of its nature, and capable of a 
separate existence. The analogy will ap- 
pear still greater, if we reflect that the mag- 
netic principle is not inherent in the iron, 
but communicated to it. 

It is, however, a sufficient answer to the 
ingenious cavils of philosophers to say, that 
He who first called this wonderful being, 
man, into existence, and endowed him with 
the faculties and powers he possesses, can 
bestow upon the elements of his nature 
whatever portion of duration he pleases ; 
the existence, therefore, of an immortal prin- 
ciple in man is neither an unnatural, nor an 
unreasonable supposition; how much soever 
the discovery of its essence may baffle the 
imperfect powers of human reason, unas- 
sisted by the light of revelation. Ss. W. 

2k 162.—VOL. xiv. 
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INDECISION. 


“ Dubius is such a scrupulous good man; 
Yes—you may catch him tripping if you can. 
He would not, with 





Amoncst Sir Andrew Wilmot’s acquaint- 
ances, for he could hardly be called a 
friend, was a gentleman named Waverly ; 
a person whose character was as opposite 
to the baronet’s as could be well imagined. 
But it is pretty generally known, that ac- 
quaintances, in small villages at a distance 
from the metropolis, are necessarily 
restricted in number and quality. On 
no other principle could the intercourse 
between Sir Andrew and Mr, Waverly 
have been accounted for, since the former 
was overbearing and even rude, while the 
latter was timid and cautious to a ridiculous 
degree. 

Mr. Waverly was the youngest son, but 
the only survivor, of an attorney who had 
weleil considerable property by “the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law:” a gentle- 
man, it must be confessed, of some acute- 
ness, but who had been so accustomed to 
plead on the wrong as well as the right 
side of the question, that it may be doubted 
which had the real preponderance in his 
estimation. The attorney had taken some 
care to instil into the minds of his children 
the importance of duly weighing arguments 
in the same manner, so that education had 
infused, as it were, the principle of doubi- 
ing or scepticism, on almost every point. 
At the time of the lawyer’s death, which 
took plaee in consequence of riding a con- 
sidersble distance in the rain, and neglect- 
ing to change his clothes, the subject of 
this sketch was the only one who remained 
of this family. 

Mr. Waverly, who had been trained up 
to the law, upon receiving the property his 
father had acquired, prudently gave up all 
thoughts of business, and determined to 
retire from the bustle of life. Being raised 
above want, he resolved to purchase a small 
estate, and to live secluded from the world. 
With this intention, he had married, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Sir Andrew 
Wilmot, where, at the time of our sketch, 
he had resided nearly thirty years. Soon 
after his first arrival in the country, some 
proposals had been made respecting cre- 
ating him a magistrate; but after six 
months’ deliberation upon such a weighty 
question, he prudently refused the honour. 
From that time onward he had passed 
‘the even tenor of his way,” nothing very 


remarkable occurring, if we may except a 
circumstance that was once the subject of 
village gossip. 

Late one summer evening, as he was 
wandering in the neighbourhood according 
to custom, Mr. Waverly observed at a 
distance an attempt at burglary on a lone 
house, the family being from home. After 
revolving in his mind whether he should go 
in propria persond, or send for the con- 
stable to take the depredator into custody, 
he prudently resolved upon the latter. 
The thief was apprehended near the village 
with stolen property in his possession. As 
he was committed to the county gaol, Mr. 
Waverly was called upon as a witness. 
But, to the astonishment of every one, be 
then began to express some doubts whether, 
after all, the prisoner was the man he had 
seen enter the house, or was merely an 
accessary after the fact, and threw upon 
the whole such an air of quibbling and con- 
tradiction, that the life of the prisoner was 
saved. 

Mr. Waverly was now between fifty and 
sixty, and had been known for years as 

of the furniture of the village. His 
esitating manner and shuffling gait had 
been the amusement of its inhabitants for 
a considerable period. In dry and fine 
weather he was noticed to carry a large 
umbrella, because he knew the variableness 
of our climate better than the generality of 
persons, and it was possible that it might 
rain. With the same strain of argument, 
he sometimes left his umbrella at home, 
since no one could tell whether it would 
not clear up. Always vacillating in his 
opinions and notions, his mind commonly 
retained the ideas communicated by the 
last persons with whom he chanced to con- 
verse, these only remaining till they were 
effaced by the next succeeding. flux. A 
personage like this, it must be confessed, 
could find no better emblem for himself 
than the weather-cock, whose motions are 
capricious as the wind. 

ut to give a more complete sketch of 
his character, we will introduce him ona 
visit to Sir Andrew Wilmot. The baronet 
was in his favourite room, which he had 
fitted up as a museum of curiosities, read- 
ing aloud Milton’s Paradise Lost to his 
sister. Mr. Waverly was announced ; in a 
few moments the gentle creaking of his 
footsteps forewarned his approach. Sir 
Andrew took off his spectacles, and, placing 
them in the book he had been reading, rose 
to welcome his visitor. In walked Mr. 
Waverly, buttoned up to his chin, though 
it was a warm day in June, his legs orna- 
mented with a pair of black gaiters, that 
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by no means concealed his white stockings. 
“Good: morning, Mr. Waverly.” “ Good 
morning,” replied he, hesitating “that is 
to say, good morning ;” and so saying, he 
seated himself in a chair opposite a window 
through which the sun shone with consider- 
able warmth. “I hope your ladyship’s 
quite well.” “It seems an age,” said 
Lady Wilmot, “since 1 have had the 
fewer of seeing you. How is my dear 
riend Mrs. Waverly?”  ‘ But poorly ; 
that is to say, not very well. Iam afraid 
she is getting old. None of us are so 
young as we were once,” perceiving Sir 
Andrew smiling, “ at least I think not.” 

“Time’s a hard master Mr. Waverly, 
and though we may endeavour to cheat in 
reckoning up his accounts, he little heeds 
us. But what is Mrs. Waverly’s com- 
plaint !” “ Can’t say, sir; nobody knows. 
She doesn’t know herself; the doctors 
don’t know ; and I am sure I don’t, that is 
to say, I think not.” “No! why that’s 
strange. What do you suppose it is? 
“ Sup !” said Mr. Waverly, and he 
looked sneeringly at Lady Wilmot. “ Sup- 
positions, sir,”—“‘are the mere echoes of 
the human mind, where thoughts create 
probabilities for themselves.” “And then, 
Sir Andrew, to build on sach a shadowy 
fabric would be something like castle build- 
ing.” ‘ Why, man, I don’t want, indeed 
I never expect you to he positive, but you 
may bring us somewhere near the truth.” 
**Can’t pretend to say; you know we are 
often mistaken.” And as the poet says, 

“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 

“T had understood,” said Lady Wilmot, 
“that Mrs, Waverly has never recovered 
from the attacks of rheumatism she expe- 
rienced six months since.” ‘ Rheumatism ! 
aye, if it was rheumatism. I wouldn't 
stake my existence on that point.” “I 
think I have seen her riding out lately.” 
“ Perhaps so.” “And is not her health 
benefited by it?” “Can't be positive,” 
said Mr. Waverly, twisting the top button 
of his gaiter. 

After a short pause, he resumed the con- 
versation: “I called, Sir Andrew,” said 
he, “to inform you of a painful predica- 
ment I am in—painful, I think itis. I am 
torn by conflicting opinions.” ‘ Can that 
be painful to you Mr. Waverly ? I thought 
you loved nothing better.” “Alas !” 
sighed he, in return, “a man of modera- 
tion like myself, who always wishes to 
avoid hastiness of decision, is constantly 
harassed with the fear of falling at last a 
victim to an erroneous judgment.” “ Bet- 
ter fall a victim at once, than to be tortured 
all our life. Have you never thought so?” 


L 


“ Can’t be positive; at least, I think not, 
My eldest son Captain Waverly, of the 
dragoons, has already imprudently engaged 
my vote for the Tory candidate of this 
county; and I am vexed, Sir Andrew; I 
know not what to do.” ‘“ Give it him at 
once.” What! when my house is 
threatened to be burnt to the ground, and 
I myself put in bodily fear—yes, in bodily 
fear,” said he with earnestness, striking 
his stick violently on the ground. 

“ Well then, give it to the Whig can- 
didate.” ‘Impossible, Sir Andrew; it 
will be the death-blow of my son’s pros- 
pects in life, so at least he tells me.” 
“‘ Fairly stuck; upon my word. Do you 
remember, Mr. Waverly, the fable of the 
ass that was starved between two panniers 
of hay?” asked Sir Andrew, laughing. 
“For shame,” said Lady Wilmot. “ Ex- 
cuse my brother’s rudeness. Don’t you 
find that seat uncomfortable?” inquired 
she, as she observed the crimson glow upon 
his features. “ Thank your ladyship, it is 
rather warm. The sun, or at least his rays 
strike very powerfully. And so, Sir An- 
drew, you think my doubts will starve me 
at last.” “Odd enough; but what is your 
real opinion upon reform ?” 

“ Reform!” sighed Mr. Waverly, “ay, 
it is a difficult question. Really I can’t 
say; Iam never in one mind about it.” 
“Then you don’t know what you think.” 
“ Can’t be positive, Sir Andrew. If I take 
up the paper, and read the speeches of 
the anti-reformers, I really begin to suspect 
that it will subvert our ancient constitution, 
and ruin the nation. But let me just turn 
to the next column, and there I see the 
noble pillar of liberty raised, round which 
we are called to rally. The rottenness of 
certain boroughs, the defects of our present 
system, and the abuses that have crept in, 
which defraud and impoverish the poor, 
are so powerfully depicted, that I then feel 
inclined to turn reformer.” ‘Noble reso- 
lution !” replied Sir Andrew, “ Yet just 
as I begin to fall into a train of thought 
upon the superiority of this side of the 
question, in comes our Tory candidate, 
and it’s all over again. To tell you the 
truth, Sir Andrew, he brings me round just 
where I was before, and I fancy reform is 
nothing else but fanaticism and*ignorance.” 
“So then you are an anti-reformer, after 
all.” “Not so; at least, I think not. 
When I had begun to resolve, after due 
deliberation, to side with the Tories, in 
comes a letter by the morning post from 
that fellow, Swing; threatening to burn 
my house, to destroy my farms, and me 
with them, if I would not vote for reform.” 
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“A pretty predicament, truly!” ‘“ Yes, 
indeed, a predicament I think I may call 
it. Now, my dear baronet, tell me as a 
friend, what you think I had better do.” 
“ Decide at once.” “Impossible. On 
one side I must lose the esteem of my 
friends, and injure the prospects of my 
son; on the other, I must submit to have 
my property destroyed, and myself mur- 
d in cold blood.” What steps will 
you take then?” inquired Lady Wilmot. 
“Can't be positive—can’t pretend to say ; 
that is, I think I'll have nothing to do 
either with one or the other,” “No !” eja- 
culated Sir Andrew, “TI think not.” “ But 
do you recollect the law that Solon made 
on such points?” Can’t be positive.” 
“To promote a spirit of patriotism, he 
ordained, that whosoever espoused no 
party, and remained neuter in public dis- 
cussions, should have his estates confis- 
cated, and should be sent into perpetual 
exile.” “A hard law, at least I think so.” 
“ Hard, indeed, for those who spend their 
lives in doubt and indecision.” 

“To doubt, sir,” said Waverly, “ be- 
comes the philosopher.” ‘* You’re a Car- 
tesian, then?” * Can’t be positive ; that is 
to say, I don’t know.” “The very first 
step in Des Cartes’ system of philosophy 
is to doubt the existence of every thing, 
one axiom alone being first set down, 
namely, Cogito, I think.” ‘ Des Cartes 
is the most rational being, then, I ever 
heard of.” ‘ You fancy so, Mr. Waverly. 
Well, for my part, I love common sense 
too well to care a straw about the scep- 
ticism of philosophy.” ‘“ Whether attached 
to common sense or philosophy, you know, 
Sir Andrew, we may all be mistaken.” 
Not all, [hope. I never think of a phi- 
losopher’s reasoning in scepticism, but I 
call to mind the genius described in Ras- 
selas, who with some ability contrived 
wings, with which he attempted to fly.” 
* You don’t say so!” ‘ Yes; but it an- 
swered no other purpose than to render 
bim ridiculous to those who, with nothing 
more than common sense for their guide, 
confined themselves to that condition in 
which nature had placed them, and to 
those powers with which they were in- 
vested. What do you think, Mr. Waverly?” 
“ Really I can’t pretend to say,” 

Afier pausing some time, “ Well, Sir 
Andrew, I must go; so excuse me for the 
present, for I expect my son home this 
morning. I'll call in again, and then we'll 
finish our conversation.” ‘As you please; 
bring the Captain with you.” ‘ Good 
morning,” said Mr. Waverly, and left the 
baronet. “ There,” said Sir Andrew, as 


he took up his spectacles again, “there 
goes a man miserable in his very doubts, 
and yet as fond of them as of his own ex- 
istence ; a man who will pass through the 
world without doing any good, because 
under the continual apprehension of doing 
harm ; one who, in the words of the poet, 


* Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not; 
What he remembers, seems to have forgot ; 
His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 
Centering at last in having none at all,’,” 


Beaconsfield, J. A. B. 
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ON CHURCH ESTABLISMENTS. 
8. TucKEnR’s rejoinder to Arcus. 
(Concluded from p. 229.) 


My unfortunate logic again comes under 
the lash of its unrelenting castigator, because 
it has had the audacity to assert the efli- 
ciency of the union of church and state in 
promoting the reformation of the sixteenth 
century ; because, quoth he, “* We are to 
remember, that such an event would have 
been wholly unnecessary, had not the pure 
and spiritual system of the gospel been 
adulterated by the very means to which 
your correspondent now most /ogically as- 
cribes its partial restoration.” So then, this 
most destructive union avowedly possesses 
the power of rectifying its own abuses ; and, 
therefore, it ought, by all means, itself to be 
destroyed! This is another admirable spe- 
cimen of my opponent’s paramount “ logi- 
cal” powers, again exhibited in a petitio 
principii ; viz. that the doctrinal errors and 
moral corruptions of popery sprang erclu- 
sively from the union of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers in the church of Rome. 
But where is the proof of this. position to 
be found? Nownere! How then stands 
the fact? Why, sir, the fact is, that it is 
the duplicity and corruption of human na- 
ture, and not of political constitutions, as 
such, that has in all ages, and in every 
country, perverted the simplicity, and cor- 
rupted the purity, of religion. And how 
stands another important fact? Why, that 
the church of Rome, with all its corruptions, 
has, by the special providence of God, sur- 
vived the wreck of Gothic, Vandal, and 
Turkish desolation; under which every 
church, not excepting the seven great 
churches of Asia, and that of Alexandria, 
when unprotected by the secular power, have 
ages ago been swept away from the face of 
the earth! And that church, the only one 
thus supported by the former mistress of the 
world, has been the casket in which that 
same providence ay sae (as the three 
Hebrew youths in the furnace of Nebuchad- 
nezzat,) the inestimable jewel of pure and 
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undefiled religion ; which bursting from its 
shelf in the sixteenth century, has, since 
that period, under the protecting power of 
both church and state, asserted its power, 
and gloriously maintained its resplendent 
character over the British dominions, to the 
present day. 

Your correspondent, sir, in the exuber- 
ance of his zeal against national church 
establishments, has either grossly mistaken 
or wilfully misrepresented both my princi- 
ples and my object, in writing my former 
essay on this very important subject. 
Hence, he charges me with advocating the 
cause of “ coercive sanctions,” for the sup- 
port of Christianity, and of pleading for the 
oppressive system of tithes, as the source of 

rovision for its ministry ; and, finally, he 
insinuates, that I am either influenced by, or 
in league with, the devil, indicated by “ the 
cloven foot ” of the cause 1 advocate! It is 
not necessary, sir, for me again to repeat 
my abhorrence of every thing like unjust 
coercion and oppression, for the support of 
a religious establishment, having been fully 
acquitted of all such principles by Arcus 
himself, when he confesses, “ that I have 
fully conceded the whole question, as to the 
mischief of a church establishment, such 
alone as he has contemplated in this discus- 
sion.” 

But my real and fundamental principle, 
viz: “That a nation, and the state dele- 
gated by that nation, to constitute its tem- 
poral government,.have an unquestionable 
right to assume a religion as national; and, 
consequently to select * and provide for a 
ministry in support of that religion; and 
that that religion ought to be the Christian, 
—remains untouched, and impregnable.— 
This principle may be assailed, but it can 
never be overthrown, Against it, your cor- 
respondent can urge nothing but-the dog- 
matical assertions, “ that no body of men 
can claim union with a gospel church, in 
virtue of their civil capacity ;” and “ it is 
clear beyond dispute, thet, officially, the 
state can never become a part of the 
church.” These assertions, whether true or 
false, have no kind of connexion with the 





* This selection, of course, presupposes the posses- 
sion of the clerical or ministerial office by the ob- 
jects thereof; the conferring of which upon suitable 
candidates, I presume, should rest with the preex- 
isting ministers of each church, acting, as they 
ought ever todo in such cases, under the influence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and with a single 
eye to the glory of God, and the welfare of his 
church. The form of ordination to the sacred office 
should, in all cases, be as close as possible to the 
simplicity and purity of the primitive churches ; but 
no form can be essential to the assumption and ex- 
ercise of the office, as none is explicitly specified or 
required in the New Testament, except the circum- 
stance of laying on of the hands of the presbytery 


argument, as far as I am concerned in it ; 
because it is certain I never maintained the 
affirmative of either of those positions, I 
ever did, and ever shall, fully recognize the 
proper distinction between even a national 
church, and the state which sanctions, pro- 
tects, and provides for it; and I deprecate, 
and abhor as much as any man can do, the 
unwarranted, impious, and corrupt interfer- 
ence of the secular power in govern- 
ment of the church, as it at present exists, 
in both England and Ireland. 

But, while I explicitly avow this distine+ 
tion, I do and will strenuously contend for 
not only the right but the obligation which 
rests upon every secular government in the 
world, not only to embrace and: profess the 
christian religion, but also to use both its 
influence and its power for the preservation 
and extension of that religion; and this 
avowal brings me into immediate contact 
with the final decision of your very dog- 
matical correspondent upon this most im- 
portant subject. The lofty and dictatorial 
style assumed by this gentleman throughout 
his whole essay, and particularly in the fol- 
lowing passage, indicates his firm persua- 
sion, that whatever may be the fate of either 
church or state, the attribute of infallibility 
rests alone with himself! Nor does he ap. 
pear at all inclined to permit even 
great Head of the church, the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, to press into its service any 
powers upon earth, but what is sanctioned 
by a special license under the paramount 
signature of Arcus! “ Once allow the civil 
magistrate a coercive authority in matters of 
religion, whether for the suppression of 
heresy or maintenance of truth, and you 
open the door to abuses of the most flagrant 
description, and to an influence which has 
far more generally been exercised on the 
side of evil than good. Religion being 
purely a matter of individual and moral re- 
sponsibility, cannot be adopted by a nation, 
as a sovereign, 2 form of government, or 
a code of laws, may be. National Christianity 
of such a kind is a mere worldly contrivance, 
and has contributed more than any thing 
else to the corruption and dishonour of re- 
ligion.” p. 558, 

The preceding mandate is a battery 
erected for the demolition of my humble 
postulate, viz. “That a nation ought to 
maintain the ministers of every ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment which is sanctioned by 
the toleration of its government; but I do 
not say that an avowedly christian govern- 
ment is under any obligation, or is even at 
liberty, in the sight of God, to support, nay, 
nor perhaps even to tolerate, any anti- 
christian ecclesiastical establishment, within 
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the realms of its jurisdiction.” Without 
attempting to sore the shadow of an ar- 

t against this im ble position, 
ages nage erry dary 
it “ the cloven foot ;” and of course the well- 
known owner of that foot—also, lurking 
under its dangerous principle! and, he 
then asks, “Is this Protestantism? Is this 
Christianity ?” I reply, I am sure it is sound 
Christianity, and, therefore, it ought to be 
stanch Protestantism. 

Horror-struck, like the witch of Endor, 
with the spectre which his own fears have 
conjured up, Arcus cries out, “What, sir! 
shall we acknowledge that the civil power 
has a right to tolerate or proscribe, in matters 
of conscience?” And then he flies to Mr. 
Locke for protection, who asks, “ What 
power can be granted to the magistrate for 
the suppression of a false religion, which 
may not, in time and place, be applied to 
the subversion of truth itself?’ If it were 
possible that Mr. Locke could have been 
incapable of answering this question, I shall 
answer it for both him, and his zealous mo- 
dern disciple: and Isay, Let the magistrate 
be authorized to support and protect THE 
RELIGION OF THE BIBLE, and that only, 
and he can never abuse that power to the 
subversion of the truth! And it is equally 
certain, on the other hand, that no man can 
have any right, on a plea of what he calls 
“conscience,” to introduce an antichristian 
establishment into a christian country. 
Where, I ask, could he obtain such right ? Is 
it from the God of nature? Nay, the God 
of nature is the author of Christianity, and 
he has commanded its universal adoption ; 
and he can give no man a right to transgress 
his own commandments. Is it from the 
laws of the country? Then those laws are 
themselves antichristian, and, as such, can 
have no moral obligation for their support. 

The Bible, sir, is the only suthoriaed 
guide of any man’s conscience, and the 
conscience that opposes its authority can 
have no legitimate claim upon protection 
or respect, either from God, or from any 
christian government upon earth. It is at 
war with both God and his church. 

I now beg leave, once for all, to silence 
. the formidable battery of my opponent, 
above quoted. Its first principle is, “ that 
the civil magistrate should have no coercive 
authority in matters of religion, either for 
the suppression of heresy, or the mainte- 
nance of truth.” Here, sir, is a grand fun- 
damental principle in polito-theology, laid 
down ex es for the government and di- 
rection of the whole christian world, by 
an anonymous and self-constituted dictator. 
I ask, therefore, upon what legitimate au. 
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thority, human or divine, does it rest? And I 
answer, Upon NONE WHATEVER! Where is 
it written, in any divine or human law ? No- 
wueEreE! Then let it sink into well-merited 
contempt! Not another word is necessary, 
to annihilate it. 

Meantime, I ask, Does Christianity im- 
pose no moral obligations upon its disciples, 
and votaries, for its protection and preserva- 
tion? And is there no power upon earth 
competent to take cognizance of, and resist 
the violation of its precepts ? Must the God 
of Christianity be blasphemed and insulted ; 
his laws trampled under foot, and his wor- 
ship suppressed, for the establishment of 
idolatry in its stead? and all this in a 
christian country? (for christian coun- 
tries there are, and shall be, in the world, to 
the end of time, though opposed by argu- 
ments ten thousand times stronger than those 
adduced by Arcus!) And must the go- 
vernment of that country not dare to move 
a finger in the suppression of these enormi- 
ties, and for the vindication of its own re- 
ligious truths? Preposterous absurdity ! 
Advocacy of infidelity! Such licentious 
doctrines should be for ever scouted from 
the face of the earth, as opening the very 
floodgates of blasphemy and impiety ! 

Are not magistrates expressly constituted 
the guardians of the moral ‘interests of the 
nations over which the providence of God 
has called them to preside, in Romans 
xiii. 1—5.?—And are they not there armed 
with the sword of justice, and declared to 
be God’s ministers, yea, revengers, to exe- 
cute his wrath upon him that doeth evil? 
And are not all men there required to obey 
them, for conscience sake, and upon pain of 
damnation for disobedience? And has 
Arcus the temerity to assert that these 
commands of the Holy Ghost convey no 
authority to christian magistrates, to en- 
force christian precepts? and lay no obli. 
gation on their subjects to obey them? Can 
any man, in his right mind, suppose, that 
the jealous God of Christianity would dele- 
gate such ample powers to christian magis- 
trates, without any reference to the purity 
of his own worship, the first of all moral 
and religious duties? or the preservation 
of the precepts which he hath himself 
issued for the government of the world? 
Does Argus dare to charge the Almighty 
with such imbecility and folly as this 
absurd theory must presuppose? If he 
does, I hope he stands alone in the awful 
responsibility he thereby incurs ! 

t, sir, if these principles be absurd in 
theory, they are absolutely horrific in their 
practical results. See these illustrated in 
the worsbip of Juggernaut, and in the selfs 
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torture and self-immolation of thousands of 
human victims, annually sacrificed at the 
shrines of idolatry in British India. Ac- 
cording to the exquisite doctrines of Argus, 
these horrible superstitions should be held 
as sacred by the British christian governors 
of that peninsula, as the most hallowed 
institutions of our own holy religion, be- 
cause, forsooth, they are the _—s of 
the purblind consciences and depraved 
hearts of their wretched votaries. And it 
would be a sacrilegious violation of their 
precious “liberty of conscience,” to puta 
stop to them! Do not the united voices of 
Charity, Wisdom, Philanthropy and Piety, 
in this instance, imperatively demand the 
“coercive” interference of the British go- 
vernment, to suppress those diabolical 
rites ?—Most certainly they do; nor could 
“the secular power,” with which the pro- 
vidence of God hath armed that govern- 
ment in India, be employed in any thing 
more pleasing to Him; or more advan- 
tageous to the moral and religious interests 
of the country. 

Indeed, sir, as all political power is 
expressly said, (Rom. xiii. 1.) to be of 
God, that is, derived from him, and as 
the interests of true religion are both the 
primary and ultimate objects of all the 
providential arrangements of this world ; so 
the secular government which does not use 
its power in a co-operative direction with 
those objects, is not answering the end de- 
signed by God in its institution ; and, con- 
sequently, is much more likely to inherit 
his curse than his blessing. But, according 
to’ the reasoning of Argus, this whole na- 
tion might become idolatrous, the churches 
be all turned into heathen temples or 
Turkish mosques, Juggernaut himself im- 
ported from Hindostan, his statue erected 
in every market-town in England, and 
thousands of victims’ annually sacrificed at 
his shrine; while those persons, whom 
“the only true God” hath invested with 
all the legitimate power in the nation, and 
who are emphatically styled “the minis- 
ters of that God, for good to the nation, 
(Rom. xiii. 4.) must be tame and idle 
spectators of all this ‘abomination of de- 
solation,” without daring to move a finger 
for its suppression—because such inter- 
ference would be an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical encroachment upon the “liberty of 
conscience” of the nation!!!” 

I might here, sir, with great advantage, 
retort the sarcastic sneer of your corre- 
spondent, in the shape of a contemptuous 
apology for my supposed delinquency, in 
advocating dangerous principles, upon the 
score of inadvertency and ignorance of 
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their natural results, I have now exem- 
plified the practical issue of his system of 
non-interference with what he calls “liberty 
of conscience,” illustrated by incontro- 
vertible matters of fact ; and I have proved 
it to be naturally productive of the most 
awful and disastrous c uences to the 
interests of religion, and the welfare of 
mankind. If Argus was ignorant of those 
consequences when he wrote, he is inex- 
cusable in assuming so dictatorial a style 
of argument as he has adopted, while ex- 
= to the possibility of being in error. 
f he was aware of them, and yet con- 
cealed them for the purpose of strength- 
ening his own argument, his insincerity 
reflects disgrace upon his integrity : and in 
either case he is proved to be unfit for the 
ottice he appears to have assumed, namely, 
that of giving polito-theological principles to 
the British nation, if not to the whole world. 

If it be said that the case I have alluded 
to is an extraordinary one, and therefore 
improperly urged against a general prin- 
ciple ; I answer, the very possibility of the 
existence of such a case is sufficient to con- 
demn the system under which it is per- 
mitted to operate: for it proves it to be 
fundamentally wrong, and totally inade- 
quate to answer its intended purposes : 
whereas, that which I rend is not 
only incapable of any such results, but is 
the proper, the legitimate, and the divinely 
authorized palladium, for both the cure 
and the prevention of such atrocious enor- 
mities ; namely, to require the civil magis- 
trate to aid the ecclesiastical institutions 
of the realm in protecting the religion of 
the Brbte. 

I believe, sir, the first pillar of Arcus’s 
fabric is now completely demolished ; and 
his second, equally fragile, antiscriptural, 
and fallacious, is soon likely to share the 
fate of its fallen predecessor. It runs thus : 
“ Religion being purely a matter of individual 
and moral responsibility, cannot be adopted 
by a nation, as a sovereign, a form of 
government, or a code of laws, may be, 
National religion of such a kind is a mere 
worldly contrivance, and has contributed 
more than any thing else to the corruption 
and dishonour of religion.” The fallacy 
of these assertions is self-evident to every 
candid mind which bestows a moment's 
reflection upon them. The very first pos- 
tulate strikes at the root of all religious 
associations ; and, if true, would totally 
demolish all. those divinely authorized 
institutions described in the New Testament 
as ecclesiastical, yea, and episcopal also, 
which were enjoined on the primitive 
Christians, as essential parts of their reli~ 
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gion ; and for the establishment and regu- 

lation of which, both the Son of God and 

the Holy Spirit made so ample and so 
ial a provision. 

The evident and direct tendency of this 
postulate is totally to unchurch Christianity, 
and to excommunicate it from all religious 
association, and thus to annihilate the “ com- 
munion of saints” upon earth! It goes to 
undermine the very existence of a public 
ministry, as well as to destroy all minis- 
terial authority and responsibility; and, 
consequently, all church government, in the 
world. Let any man of common sense 
and common honesty, compare those de. 
structive, infidel-tending principles, laid 
down by your correspondent, with the 
fourth chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Ephesians, and especially with verses 
11, 12, 13, “* And he gave some apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ; for the 

ing of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the nopy of 
Curist ; till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man,” &c.—And 
again, “Obey them which have the rule 
ayer you, and submit yourselves: for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must 
give account ; that they may do it with 
joy, and not with grief, for that is unprofit- 
fitable for you,” (Hebrews xiii. 17.) And 
finally, God saith to Ezek. ch. xxxiii. ver. 8: 
“When I say unto the wicked, O wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not 
to warn the wicked from his way, that 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his 
blood will Irequire at thine hand.” Isay, let 
any man compare those scriptural declara- 
tions of rate association and minis- 
terial responsibility, with Arcus’s assertion, 
that “religion is — matter of individual 
and moral responsibility,” and its dangerous 
will at once appear, In fact, sir, 
if this postulate were true, there would be 
an end at once to the whole system of 
Christianity as a social compact ; and if any 
pastors existed, being equally destitute of 
authority and responsibility, they would be- 
come the natural subjects of ridicule and 
contempt. Sir, the king of Nineveh, heathen 
as he was, could have taught your corre- 
spondent a better lesson, and have shewn 
him that a public act of religion, enjoined 
by the authority, and enforced by the com- 
mand of even the secular government, ap- 
the wrath of God, and secured that 

whole city from destruction. 
_ Bat,” says Arcus, “religion cannot be 
adopted by a nation, as a sovereign, a form 
of government, or a code of laws may be.” 


But why not? Isa nation, either physically, 
morally, or intellectually, i e of se- 

ing its own God, of embracing his word 
as the guide of its faith and practice, and 
instituting and supporting a ministry for the 
extension and preservation of its religion ? 
Do not both Judaism and Christianity, yea, 
and even Popery itself, plainly contradict this 
equally groundless assertion? Most cer- 
tainly they do! Must such an adoption, for 
instance, of genuine “ Bible Christianity,” 
necessarily be “a mere worldly contri- 
vance,” and “contribute more than” even 
the grossest impiety aad blasphemy, “ to 
the corruption and dishonour of religion?” 
Perhaps the fault lies in Christianity it- 
self! Is it incapable of infusing its benign 
influence into the minds of kings and states- 
men? Can it not stem the torrent of political 
corruption? And must it, in every such in- 
stance, in spite of the omnipotence and ho- 
liness of its divine Author, yield the palm 
of victory to the prince of darkness? If 
so, then it is incapable of evangelizing the 
world, and totally inadequate to the pur- 
poses for which its infinitely wise and gra- 
cious founder designed it! If neither of 
these causes operates to prevent the adop- 
tion of Christianity as a “national religion,” 
the impossibility of such an event ever 
taking place, must be ascribed to the decree 
of oo correspondent Arcus, which has 
= ibited the experiment from ever again 

ing attempted! And yet this man talks 
about “ Christianity containing within itself 
a principle of dissemination, whose power 
is co-extensive with human necessity ! ! !” 

Is there then, I ask, no “ human neces- 
sity” for the conversion of kings and states- 
men to the truth and power of genuine 
Christianity? And must “ the kingdoms of 
this world ” never ‘ become the kingdoms 
of our God, and of his Christ?” How in- 
consistent is such reasoning, if I may honour 
it with that name! 

As if ambitious to reach the climax of 
absurdity, your correspondent boasts that 
he has “ laid down,” (ex officio, solus, et 

se, of course, for I see no other autho- 
rity,) “that even in a nation wherein the 
utmost freedom of representation subsists, 
the people have no right to tax themselves 
for the support of a national religion; nor 
has the government, as the delegates of that 
nation, any right to employ its powers for 
the support of that religion.” Sir, it would 
be waste of my time, and of your columns, 
to attempt a refutation of such self-evident 
absurdity. ’ 

Your correspondent compares such a 
provision for religion to human slavery ; 
and says that “ both are subversive of the 
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christian law of reciprocal justice and 
mercy ;” and that “ the principle of the one 
is equally forbidden by: Christianity with 
that of the other;” and that “the one robs a 
man of that al freedom, the other of 
that religious Fiverty, which are the inalien- 
able right of humanity.” Sir, I am not 
about to advocate the cause of man-stealing, 
but I well know, that it was God himself 
who doomed the posterity of Ham and 
Canaan to the degradation of slavery (see 
Gen. ix. 25, and Dr. A. Clarke’s commen- 
tary thereon); and I also know, that Onesi- 
mus was the slave of Philemon, and that, 
when he ran away from his master, St. 
Paul met with, and sent him back to his 
master, converted to Christianity, but with- 
out the slightest intimation that Philemon 
had violated any principle of Christianity 
by being the master or owner of a slave. 
But be that as it may, it is palpably ridi- 
culous to say, that for a free nation to tax 
itself, by its representatives, for the support 
of its adopted religion, is to rob itself of 
its religious liberty ; on the contrary, it is 
one of the noblest instances that can possibly 
exist, of the perfection of that liberty. 

To conclude—for this controversy has far 
exceeded al! the limits I had originally 
contemplated of its extent—Arcuvs finally 
asserts, that “‘ Mr. Tucker's principle reduces 
him to this dilemma: either a government 
must subsidize every system of religion, 
whether Christian, Mahometan, or Pagan, 
professed within its jurisdiction ; or it must 
support, and even tolerate, only such as 
happen to be approved by itself: in the 
one case rendering the civil power ridicu- 
lous, and subservient to the propagation of 
error and falsehood as well as truth; in the 
other, making it the engine of intolerance 
and oppression, as it would be altogether a 
pure accident, depending on the caprice of 
the ruler, whether the true religion or the 
false cne should be patronized or pro- 
scribed.” —p. 561. 

This, sir, is another instance of your 
correspondent’s misrepresentation of my 
principles. I am reduced to no such di- 
lemma, as to suppose that the advocacy 
and protection of the religion of the bible 
involves either the patronage of paganism, 
or the propagation of error and falsehood, 
or the exercise of unjust intolerance and 
oppression. There is, indeed, a species of 
intolerance which the bible inculcates, and 
in which all its faithful advocates must par- 
ticipate, or else betray the important trust 
reposed in them; viz. it is eternally into- 
lerant of infidelity and corruption, in all 
professedly religious institutions, But, I 
am. sorry to say, it is the toleration, if not 
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the actual encouragement, of these vipers 
of “the carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God, and which cannot be subject to his 
law,” that your correspondent appears in- 
advertently to cherish, under the specious, 
but insidious character, of ‘‘ the most un- 
Jfettered religious freedom. This expression 
alone, sir, (to retort his own phraseology,) 
fully exhibits the genuine “ cloven-foot” of 
his cause. The principle is antinomian in 
the highest degree, and rejective of all re- 
straint, as well as of,all counsel and direc- 
tion, from both God and man. It is the 
very flood-gate of infidelity, the sluice of 
spiritual rebellion, and the precise oe 
which drove the fallen angels out of heaven, 
and Adam and Eve out of paradise ! 

In perfect conformity with this rebellious 
principle, your correspondent avows his 
conviction that the renunciation of the 
degrading yoke of national Christianity by 
the British empire, would “ tend, more than 
any thing else, to give her a vast elevation 
above the rank of heathenism, and confer 
upon her the ¢rue dignity of religious prin- 
ciple!!!” Does this theologian not know, 
that the moment a nation renounces Chris- 
tianity,it instantaneously sinks into heathenish 
infidelity? Was not this fact proved, beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, by the 
French revolution of 1789 and 1790? And 
does Arcus now wish to see it confirmed 
by the woeful experience of England? So 
it appears, sir ! 

In support of this hopeful and patriotic 
project, Arcus asks, “ if Christianity forbid 
all compulsory measures for supporting its 
institutions, how can a nation possibly be 
degraded by acting fully up to the prin- 
ciples of the religion it professes?” The 
fallacy of this delusive proposition lies in 
the hypothetical assumption if; and in the 
sophistical conclusion founded upon it. But 
where does Christianity forbid those mea- 
sures? Nowhere—but quite the reverse! 
By compulsory, your correspondent must 
here mean what is mandatory, obligatory, 
and punitive, for all other mental compul- 
sion is out of the question.* And in my 





* As the phrase “ liberty of conscience,” so also 
the word “ compulsory,” in this discussion, requires 
some definitive explanation :—Compulsion is always 
opposed to the will of the person against whom its 
force is directed ; yet it may often be for his benefit 
to endure it. It is of three kinds, viz. physical, 
intellectual, and moral : the first is effected by force, 
the second by conviction, and the third by persua- 
sion. The first is the popish method of gaining 
converts to its delusions ; the second and third are 
those adopted by the Spirit of God, and the true 
ministers of Christianity, for the promotion of 
genuine religion. There is no possibility of infusing 
physical coercion into the belief of any given truth, 
or the practice of genuine piety. Conclusive evi- 
dence may compel a man to believe a demonstrated 
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turn I ask, “Is Christianity really destitute 
of all such means of support? and has it 
ever been wee — then came the 
apostolical ity punishing with 
death, blindness, and delivery to Satan, 
the violators of both its moral and religious 


we and its economical institutions, 
and contempt of its authority? And 
what means the following promise made by 
the great Head of all the institutions of 
Christianity ? ‘ And he that overcometh, and 

my works unto the end, to him will 
I give power over the nations: And he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels 
of a potter, shall they be broken to shivers ; 
even as I received of my Father,’ (Rev. ii. 
26, 27.) Is there nothing ‘compulsory’ in 
these divinely-authorized acts of judicial 
vindication of Christianity ?” 

With these observations, sir, I take my 
leave of the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
portion of your anonymous correspondent’s 
essay ; and now beg leave, as he has, in its 
conclusion, glanced, with apparent satis- 
faction, at the admission of Papists into 
political power within these realms,’ to say 
one word or two in reply to that sentiment, 
and { shall then bring this long letter to a 
close. 

He calls it “the triumph of civil and 
religious freedom, in the settlement of the 
Catholic question.” Is then that question 
settled ? Far, very far, from it! so far from 
it, that the concessions already made to the 
votaries of popish superstition, have only 
inflamed the agitation of the question to a 
tenfold taped The consequences of those 
concessions are only just beginning to de- 
velop themselves ; and they will most pro- 
bably advance, through their natural channels 
of civil war, rebellion, and massacre, to 
their legitimate end, viz. the total subversion 
of the Protestant establishments, both in 
ehureh and state, in these realms. 

The human mind, Sir, cannot well con- 
ceive a more absurd anomaly in principle, 
than is involved in the assertion of “a 
triumph gained to civil and religious free- 
dom,” by investing with political influence 





fact or statement; and Divine authority may, by 
moral a man to do what is 


fears, his hopes, or his affections, enforce, by a 
kind of spiritual compulsion, obedience to the 
commandments 
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benefit of society. As religion is in its 
er a oe a man, so 
both divine and Sender ty ume 
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a power, the very essence of whose consti- 
tution is, spiritual tyranny and religious 
despotism, of the very worst character ; and 
which has ever been exerted for the preser- 
vation of the most intolerant and super- 
stitious heresies; and a power which, 
acknowledging no superior power upon 
earth, has ever claimed the political, as 
well as religious, subjugation of the whole 
world to its despotic sway; and a power 
which has ever infused into its own political 
institutions, both the spirit and the practice of 
that arbitrary, dictatorial, and tyrannical 
character, which marks it as the destructive 
adversary of both piety and humanity, in 
every age and country where its direful 
influence has prevailed. Sir, I would desire 
no greater proof of the infatuation of that 
man’s tind, who, professing to be a friend 
to “civil and religious freedom,” ranks the 
investment of popery with political power, 
among the means of securing those in- 
estimable blessings. 

Your correspondent says, “ He who 
would exclude another from the fullest 
rights of citizenship, on account of his re- 
ligious belief, must be unacquainted with, 
or inimical to, the true basis of civil liberty.” 
To this strange misrepresentation of the 
case, I am unwilling to give an appropriate 
name. It is not, sir, as your correspondent 
ought to know, for the mere holding of 
heretical and destructive dogmata of theo- 
logy, however atrocious these may be; but 
it is because the principles of popery place 
its deluded votaries beyond the reach of 
any moral obligation to support the in- 
terests of a protestant establishment or 
government ; and, because those principles 
contain the stamina of inveterate and in- 
terminable hostility to protestantism ; it is 
for these causes that I say, and every true 
protestant ought also to say, that no papist 
should be entrusted with political power in 
these realms. For, sir, in spite of all so- 
phistical evasions of the fact, it remains an 
impregnable truth, that no papist can be 
true to his principles, or conscientiously 
support his character as such, who would 
not, when brought to a crisis, violate every 
other obligation, and sacrifice every other 
interest, and use all his political power for 
the benefit and extension of his own church, 
and its pernicious doctrines. A papist, 
therefore, can support a protestant church 
or state, only in so fafas he is a traitor to 
his own principles !* 





* While the. popish clergy retain the power of 
absolving their sudjects from the sacred obligation 
of an oath, and, especially, from one sworn upon 
the protestant scriptures, no man of common sense 
will place any value upon such oaths, And, still 
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That the British government has incurred 
a most awful responsibility in the sight of 
God, for the encouragement, protection, 
and support it has given to popery,.in both 
England and Ireland, for the last century, 
is a fact, the proof of which will, probably, 
ere long, be written in characters legible 
enough to be read in its punishment from 
the same source, by men of fewer eyes than 
your correspondent professes to enjoy. God 
grant that many eyes, now blind to ap- 
proaching events, may not be opened to 
conviction, only to be instantly closed in a 
violent death ! I am, sir, yours, 


S. Tucker. 
Brookhouse, Lancashire, Feb, 28, 1832. 
> 
DETRACTION. 


(By the Rev. J. Young.) 


“‘ Our innocence is not our shield : 

They take offence who have‘not been offended, 
They seek our ruin too, who speak us fair, 

And death is often ambush’d in their smiles : 

We know not whom we have to fear.”—Dr. Young. 





Tae observation made by Dr. Johnson, in 
his elegant life of Addison, of the propriety 
rather to say “ nothing that is false, than all 
that is true,” is worthy the serious attention 
of every person who has any regard for his 
own respectability, or for the welfare of 
others. Whether the Doctur was always 
governed by the invaluable precept which 
he uttered, is not necessary to inquire ; but 
that far too few of our fellows are so, re- 
quires not all the subtile powers of learning 
to prove to be sadly certain. 
very city furnishes its delinquents, and 
every little market-town has its violators of 
the trite observation referred to. Here, as 
from a hot-bed, the litigious shoot-up per- 
sons, who being gifted with the wonderful 
faculty of understanding other people’s 
affairs better than their own, they are em- 
powered, by inuendos and significant signs, 
to communicate to their fellow-townsmen, 
not only all that exists concerning others, 
but that, likewise, which, excepting in their 
own fertile imagination, never had a being. 
Evil seems to possess chameleon proper- 
ties, oF pe different appearances as 
viewed in different positions, While to some, 
one species of evil appears hideous, to an- 
other it presents attractions which render it 
perfectly harmless, or altogether irresistible ; 
still it is evil, and, under every modification, 
remains in its nature substantially and ne- 





more especially, when a decree of one of their 
at and immutable councils, ordering that “no 
ith should be kept with heretics, when the in- 
terests of the church require its violation,” stands 
to this day unrepealed, is it prudent to trust such 
men with political power in a protestant state? 


cessarily the same, unchanged by custom, 
opinion, or apology ; and, as such, is repro- 
bated by truth and righteousness. There is 
at least one evil, which at no point of obser- 
vation can appear otherwise than execrable— 
none can admire it—no, not even the crea- 
tures who are found in the constant practice 
of it. However suitable it may be to their 
purposes, or agreeable to their nature, and 
with whatever degree of sophistry they may 
manage for a while to cheat themselves into 
an imaginary approval of it, yet even they 
can scarcely avoid hating themselves, as they 
are hated, it is—Derraction ! 

It is not always easy to account for things 
of whose existence we are most conscious, 
and with which we are most familiar. There 
are ten thousand phenomena which every 
moment press upon our notice, concerning 
whose nature, the light of science and the 
research of philosophy have not been able 
to furnish any satisfactory explanation. This 
is precisely the case with the present subject. 
Certain general principles may, indeed, be 
laid down, upon which theoretical arguments 
may be raised, or, without reasoning at all, 
it may at once be declared to result from 
the general source of all evil,—the depra- 
vity of human nature ; and although this is 
certainly correct, it furnishes not such a so- 
lution to the moral enigma as an inquisitive 
mind might desire. 

All, however, are not slaves to this de. 
basing and destructive evil, and yet all are 
naturally depraved ; but as this essay is not 
intended to be a metaphysical dissertation 
on the subject of Detraction, but a simple 
exposé of its nature and evils, in order to 
induce a desire after a cure, I shall not pur- 
sue such a course of reasoning as I was 
unconsciously on the point of entering into. 
It will be sufficient, for the purposes just 
stated, to observe, that detraction is the 
exhibition of a depraved nature, and of a 
little, contemptible, and uninformed mind. 
It may, and doubtless does, in many arise 
from what Ovid calls, Studiumque immane 
loquendi,—a huge desire of talking. And, 
as to such, it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence as tothe subject upon which they 
exercise their voluble powers—reckless of 
all consequences, they nee upon the 
character of others, like the filthy carrion- 
vulture of Carthagena, or disgusting aquiline 
of Cairo. Or, perhaps, from long yielding 
to the powerful and unconquerable propen- 
sity talking, they have exhausted all 
other topics to which their childish minds 
could reach ; or they have become so estab- 
lished in this, that detraction is to them a 
kind of impure element in which they live. 

The motives to detraction are many, 
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dark, and intricate, while the malicious 
things which are searched out, as matter for 
their horrid purposes, are multiplied. Pas- 
sion, envy, hatred, and malice, are the 
general sources whence the detractor obtains 
his poisonous supplies, and _ replenishes 
himself with destructive materials. Indi- 
viduals who have been raised by habits of 
industry, and the blessing of Providence, or 
by low and cunning intrigue, to a standing 
among their fellows, to which mind never 
entitled them, conceive themselves justified 
in demanding from all, with whom they are 
brought into contact, and where fortune has 
not shed her golden rays, the attention and 
homage due to superior beings; and woe 
be to. those who, in the exercise of their 
rational powers, dissent from, or uninten- 
tionally pass them by. There is, on the part 
of such, what may without impropriety be 
called, a satanic ingenuity put into exercise, 
to devise means by which most effectually 
to blast the character, detract from the use- 
fulness, and destroy the comfort of its ob- 
jects 


The invariable practice of the detractor 
is, to seize upon every opportunity to attack 
and traduce the character of those whose 
honest fame has raised them to an elevation 
in public notice and esteem, which them- 
selves could never attain. 

“They hate the excellence they cannot 
reach,” and, therefore, torture their heavy 
inventions to find means by which to reduce 
them, in public opinion, to a nearer level 
with themselves. Alas! too many are the 
instances in which such murderers of repu- 
tation have succeeded in their dark projects, 
and brought down to misery and ruin those 
who, but for such assassins, would have 
lived—blessed and blessing. Nevertheless, 
the whole race of detractors is infinitely 
below the anger of a wise man, supposing 
he could lawfully give way to it. They are 
much more fit objects for his pity or con- 
tempt. They appear too mean to contend 
with, and, having lost all sensibility ; all the 
fine feeling which distinguishes man from 
the brute creation, reproof and advice to 
such would, in all probability, be uselessly 
employed. 

fable by Boccalini supports the 
above position, who relates, that a traveller 
was so annoyed with the chirping of grass- 
hoppers, that he alighted from his horse in 
anger, to kill the whole: “ This,” says the 
author, “ was troubling himself to no man- 
ner of purpose. Had he pursued his jour- 
ney, without taking notice of them, the 
troublesome insects would have died of 
themselves in a few weeks, and he would 
have suffered nothing from them.” 


Occasions, however, will arise, to render 
it indispensable that defamation should be 
confronted by truth, both for the sake of 
public peace and safety, as well as for indi- 
vidual and private credit. Any disruption 
that can be effected between man and man, 
or want of confidence gendered in the bo- 
som of one individual against another, is 
striking at the root of that social compact 
which must, for general good, exist between 
the family of man. — Every tie thus broken, 
tends fatally and effectually, although im- 
perceptibly, to dissolve that entire union, 
without which the prosperity of a nation 
can by no possibility exist. It is like poi- 
son infused. into the system, which, while 
it destroys the vigour of health, and ener- 
vates the frame, works insidiously until the 
vital spark itself is extinguished. 

What extent of mischief such are capable 
of accomplishing, is, perhaps, incalculable ; 
concerning such the old adage may be em- 
ployed in its utmost latitude, “‘ The hand that 
cannot erect a hovel, may demolish a 
palace.” They are a kind of moral vampyre, 
of which animal, it is said, that they possess 
an insatiable propensity to suck the blood 
of men and beasts during their sleep. Na- 
turalists report, that they are frequently 
known, in the island of Java, to attack 
a so situated, causing them to pass 
rom sleep to death. Their dexterity is not 
less notorious than their thirst for blood. 
They insinuate their aculeated tongue into 
a vein, and continue to draw the blood 
without causing pain; and, during the pro- 
cess, fan the heated air with their wings in 
so pleasing a manner as to throw the suf- 
ferer into a still sounder sleep than at first 
overpowered him. 

With the soft insinuating tongue of pro- 
fessed friendship, the character we are con- 
templating fans off the fiery breath of sus- 
picion, and insinuates himself into the con- 
fidence of his unsuspecting victims, until, 
with a subtility not surpassed by the 
treacherous vampyre, they suck away the 
life’s-blood of their reputation. Of such 
treacherous conduct David had reason to 
complain, “It was not an enemy that did 
it ;” not one whose nobleness of soul would 
have scorned the guise of an assassin, and 
have publicly challenged to combat ; neither 
was it one who proclaimed openly his 
enmity, from such he could have defended 
or hid himself,—no! it was a professed 
friend, a bosom friend; “the words of 
whose mouth were smoother than butter, 
but war was in his heart; his words were 
sofier than oil, yet were they drawn swords,” 
Psaim lv. These modern Ahithophels and 
Judases speak fair, and salute with a kiss of 
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friendship, in order that they may more 
securely and perfectly work their deeds in 
darkness, and accomplish their schemes of 
destruction. The fate of such, David, as a 
prophet, has foretold in all the glowing lan- 
guage of awful certainty: “Thou, O God, 
shalt bring them down into the pit of de- 
struction,—deceitful men shall not live out 
half their days.” 

The means by which the detractor accom- 
plishes his purpose are varied according to 
the circumstances of the individual upon 
whom his infernal practices are to be exer- 
cised. No art, or stratagem, is left untried— 
no act of weariness is objected to, nor dark 
insinuation of positive falsehood rejected, so 
that the absorbing desire of their souls can 
be effected. They are, as has already been 
intimated, creatures of little and unfur- 
nished minds, and perfectly impotent in all 
but the conceiving and executing plans of de- 
traction,—of ruin; Lord Verulam finely 
observed, ** That a man who has no virtue 
in himself, ever envies virtue in others ;” 
the most cursory observation will demon- 
strate the correctness of the statement: 

It would be well, if the degrading vice, 
of which we are now treating, were con- 
fined to the rougher sex; for although, in 
them, it is loathsome as putridity itself, yet 
when the softness and sympathy which 
should the female breast are made 
to yield to the ruling power of detraction, 
it assumes a character so vile, so loath- 
some, that language seems to labour to 
describe it, and the sensitive mind turns 
away from its contemplation, even sickened 
with a kind of climaxed disgust. “ I know 
not,” observes Sir Richard Steel, “ how it 
comes to pass; but detraction, through all 
ages, has been found a vice which the fair 
sex too easily give into.” The evidence of 
a man like Sir Richard, should be, I am 
aware, received with the utmost caution; 
and, did it not too fully coincide with al- 
most daily proof, might be at once rejected. 
However much it is to be lamented that 
truth should be found in such assertion, yet 
so it is; happily there are noble and multi- 
plied exceptions to be found in females, who 
would 
Rather conceal the faults they can but see 
In either sex, than spread the infamy. 


Who love the excellence they may not reach, 
Nor scorn to learn from those they cannot teach. 


Plato, hearing it was asserted by some 
persons, that he was a very bad man, ob- 
served, ‘ I will take care so to live, that no- 
body shall believe them.” This was speaking 
like a philosopher, and is a resolution worthy 
the adoption of all: but it will not always 
be found to be practicable ; at least it will 
not always secure from the steel-pointed 
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shafts of detraction. Mole-like, the calam- 
niator digs unseen, and, before any evil is 
conceived of, the fair palace of reputation is 
undermined, and, like a building whose 
foundation has been sapped, it falls, perhaps, 
into irretrievable ruin: 

The garb of sympathy is not unfre- 
quently assumed when the sappers and mi. 
ners commence their operations. With a face 
drawn to unusual dimensions, and a serious- 
ness of look and tone awful as death, they 
preface their destructive work with a half- 
suppressed sigh, or significant palsied motion 
of the head ; and then inquire, if the pain- 
ful report which they have been compelled, 
although most unwillingly, to hear, be true ? 
their own reputation they feel so implicated, 
that they have been wretched past endur- 
ance, since the sad, sad tale first reached 
them. If, as is most likely, the inquired of 
profess ignorance on the subject, a solemn 
“ Bless me,” is ejaculated, * have you not 
heard that,” &c. &c.; or, “ Well, I sincerely 
hope it may not be correct, but, I assure 
you, I have heard it from such a quarter 
that I dare not disbelieve it: however, I 
will hope for the best ; something is wrong, 
that is most certain, or the report, you know, 
could not have existed ; but, for the world, 
do not repeat it, it may do harm where 
none was intended, and I am sure I would 
not have my name mentioned, in such an 
affair, for any thing I know of.” 

Such kind sympathizing souls remind us 
of the boa constrictor, which, upon the 
capture of any animal whose bulk renders 
it difficult to gorge him, he commences his 
task by licking the whole body over with 
his tongue, and thus covers it with a muci- 
laginous or slimy substance, thereby render- 
ing his captive smooth and pliable of diges- 
tion. One uninstructed in the history and 
habits of this monster, might Pposes 
while beholding the process, that kindness 
and affection were displayed ; but, alas, the 
sequel proves too plainly, that the creature 
was only preparing the victim of his vora- 
cious and insatiable appetite; and that all 
the apparent kindness displayed was only a 
necessary preparation, to enable him more 
easily to make an end of his prey. “ So,” 
observes an excellent living author, “are the 
sleek, wheedling, canting, insinuating mor- 
tals under consideration,” “The very kisses 
of their mouths are deceit,” Prov. xxvii. 6. 
We are, while thinking of such, strongly re- 
minded of the saying of Tacitus, “ There is 
not a more pestilent enemy than a malevolent 
praiser ;” to which the Spanish proverb 
might justly be appended, “ Save me from 
my friends—I will save myself from my 
foes.” 
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That persons of so low and base a cha- 
racter should be met with in this unfriendly 
world, the inhabitants of which are described 
as using deceit with their tongues, and as 
being hated, and hating one another, cannot 
excite much surprise ;_ but that such should 
be found in the church of Christ, professing 
to be followers of him, whose example is so 
eminently calculated to induce, and whose 
solemn and reiterated command is to love, 
and love thinketh no evil—is passing strange; 
yet such is the fact. The wheat and the 
tares grow together, but the harvest-time is 
coming, when the uselessness of all profes- 
sion, without principle, will be awfully de- 
monstrated. ce again, He who will be 
their Judge addresses them, in order to re- 
claim them, “ Thy tongue frameth deceit ; 
thou sittest and speakest against thy brother, 
thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. 
These things hast thou done, and I kept 
silence; thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such an one as thyself: but I will re- 
prove thee, and set them in order before 
thine eyes,” Psalm |. 19—21. 

Happy will it be, if those who have long 
been led captive by the evil spirit of De- 
traction, shall find repentance and forgive- 


ness ; the genuiness of whose abhorrence of 


the evil shall be marked by an immediate 
departure from a course which can only 
here foster the basest passion of their fallen 
nature—induce the most wretched experi- 
ence, which can be known in this world— 
ard lead to certain ruin, beneath which they 
will be crushed in a future state ! 


a 


THE SLAVE MARKET AT CHARLESTON. 
(From Captain Basil Hall's America.] 
“ My attention was arrested on the way by 
a circumstance which I might certainly have 
expected at Charleston, but somehow had 
not looked for, On reaching the exchange, 
in the centre of which the post-office is 
placed, I heard the sound of several voices 
in the street, like those of an auctioneer 
urging an audience to bid for his goods. I 
walked in the side of the gallery, over- 
looking a court or square, in which a num- 
ber of people were collected to purchase 
slaves and other property. The auctioneer 
having told the names of each, and de- 
scribed their qualifications, requested the 
surrounding gentlemen to bid. One hun- 
dred dollars for each member of the family, 
or 500 for the whole party, was the first 
offer. This gradually rose to 150, at which 
sum they were finally knocked down; that 
is to say, 750 dollars for the whole, or 
about £170. Several other families were 
then put up in succession, who brought 
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from 250 to 260 dollars each member, in- 
cluding children at the breast, as well as 
other people quite incapable of work. 

“The next party was exceedingly in- 
teresting. The principal person was a stout 
well-built man; or, as. the auctioneer 
called him, ‘a fellow who was a capital 
driver.’ His wife stood by his side—a tall, 
finely proportioned, and really handsome 
woman, though as black as jet. Her left 
arm encircled a child about six months old, 
who rested, in Oriental fashion, on the hip- 
bone. To rve the balance, her body 
was inclined to the right, where two little 
urchins clung to her knee ; one of whom, 
evidently much frightened, clasped its mo- 
ther’s hand, and never relinquished it during 
the sale which followed. The husband 
looked grave, and somewhat sad ; but there 
was a manliness in the expression of his 
countenance, which appeared strange in a 

rson placed in so degraded a situation. 

hat struck me most, however, was an 
occasional touch of anxiety about his eye, 
as it glanced from bidder to bidder, when 
new offers were made. It seemed to imply 
a perfect acquaintance with the character of 
the different parties competing for him ; 
and his happiness or misery for life, he 
might think turned upon a word! The 
whole of this pretty group were neatly 
dressed, and altogether so decorous in their 
manner, that I felt my interest in them 
rising at every instant. e two little boys, 
who appeared to be twins, kept their eyes 
fixed steadily on their mother's face. At 
first they were quite terrified, but eventually 
they became as tranquil as their parents. 
The struggle amongst the buyers continued 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, till at length 
they were knocked down for 290 dollars a- 
piece, or 1,450 dollars (about £330) for 
the whole family. 

“I learnt from a gentleman afterwards, 
that the negroes, independently of the im- 
portant consideration of being purchased by 
good masters, have a singular species of 
pride on these occasions, in fetching a high 
price ; holding it, amongst themselves, as 
disgraceful to be sold for a small sum of 
money. The fact, besides shewing how 
difficult it is to subdue utterly the love of 
distinction, may perhaps be useful in teach- 
ing us never to take for granted that any 
one boasting the human form, however de- 
graded in the scale, is without some traces 
of generous feeling. Indeed, I have fre- 
quently heard from judicious and kind- 
hearted slave-holders—for many such there 
are ‘in America—that however difficult and 
thankless it often proves, yet there is always 
sufficient encouragement—sometimes as a 
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matter of feeling, sometimes a matter of 
interest—to treat these poor people not 
as the inferior animals, with so maay of 
whose attributes we are apt to invest them ; 
but, on the contrary,‘as men gifted more or 
less with generous motives, capable of being 
turned to account.” 


—~»——_—- 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, HELD AT YORK, 

FOURTH DAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1831. 

NO. IV. 
(Continued from p. 178.) 
Ow this day, Lord Milton took the chair, 
but, being obliged to retire, his place was 
supplied by the vice-president, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt. 

The first paper read was one by Mr. 
John Dalton, of Manchester, entitled, 
“Experiments on the quantity of food 
taken by a person in health, compared with 
the quantity of secretions, and insensible 
perspiration.” The same paper had been 
read before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, on the 5th of March, 
1830. The experiment had been performed 
on Mr. Dalton himself. 

The next paper was by Mr. R. C. Potter, 
jun., of Manchester. The subject was, on 
a new theory of the reflection of light from 
the surfaces of bodies, as formerly proposed 
by the late M. Fresnel. By calculations of 
the quantity of light reflected from various 
bodies, Mr. Potter endeavoured to shew 
that Fresnel’s hypothesis was totally inad- 
missible. 

The third paper was by W. Hutton, esq., 
Fellow of the Geological Society, on the 
Whin Sill, in the north of England. The 
basalt, generally called the whin sill, and 
which formed the subject of this paper, 
rises in Alston Moor, about twenty miles 
east of Carlisle. It has been traced in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northum- 
berland, for nearly one hundred miles, and 
its appearance minutely described by Mr. 
Hutton. During the whole of its course, 
it is stratiform, and found in connexion with 
every species of rock in the formation. The 
most interesting part of investigation, is the 
relative age of the whin sill. Professor 
Sedgwick thinks that it was formed by the 
lateral injection of volcanic matter, after the 
deposition of metalliferous limestone. Mr. 
Hutton differs from the professor, and as- 
cribes a much earlier date to it, He thinks 
that it had been caused by an overflowing 
of lava, and formed before the beds which 
lie above it, and after those which lie under 
it; instead of having been injected between 
them. A diagram of a section of the 
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whin was exhibited, in which it was shewn, 
that beds of limestone, shale, and sandstone, 
lay above it. From which the author of 
the paper inferred, that it could not pos- 
sibly have been forced in under so. many 
beds, without a most violent mechanical 
— but of which we have no traces. 

r. Murchison made a few observations 
on the paper, which, he said, was a very 
valuable one. He, however, acknowledged 
that he preferred Professor Sedgwick’s 
theory, and thought it very desirable that 
the whin dykes in the county of Durham 
should be investigated, to ascertain whether 
they were emanations from the great whin 
sill, or had been formed posterior to it. 
One of these, Bolam dyke in particular, 
broke off into various branches, all pointing 
to the whin sill, and he thought that they 
must have been forcibly injected into the 
carboniferous limestone after its deposition, 
and even into more recent strata. 

Mr. Phillips gave it as his opinion, that 
the great portion of this basaltic mass had 
been thrown up from below during the deé- 
position of the metalliferous limestone, and 
must, of course, have been anterior to some 
beds, and posterior to others. He detailed, 
at considerable length, his reasons for this 
opinion, and expressed his belief, that it 
was very probable, that the opposite theories 
of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Hutton 
would be found, on further investigation, to 
be parts of one great whole. 

Mr. Rotch thought that this subject 
opened the prospect for a discussion of 
great interest at their next meeting at 
Oxford, by which time it will have been 
viewed in all its bearings, and better in- 
vestigated, Mr. Murchison observed, he 
had no doubt that they would then settle 
all their differences, 

The next paper was by Mr. J. F. W. John- 
stone, and related to the new metal Van- 
adium, which is nearly allied to cromium. 
It was discovered, almost simultaneously, 
about the close of last year, by Sefstrom, a 
Swedish professor, and Mr. Johnstone, who 
obtained it in combination with lead, at 
Wanlock-head. Mr. Johnstone gave a 
minute description of the properties and 
characteristics of the metal, and its various 
combinations. The one is found in hex- 
agonal prisms, in its crystallized state. It 
was found in an old mine, which had not 
been wrought for five or six years; and 
part of the vein seemed to have suffered 
great violence. 

Henry Witham, esq. then read a paper 
on Fossil Vegetation, and the Formation of 
the Coal-field. The business of the morning 
was then concluded by Mr. Phillips reading 
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a short se from Dr. Henry, of Man- 
chester, addressed to the Scientific Meeting 
at York, on certain ae observed 
during the roasting of a copper ore in An- 
glesea. Immediately on the conclusion of 
these papers, several gentlemen related 
different connected with science. The 
meeting then adjourned to the evening at 
eight o'clock. 


The Evening Meeting. 


A number of ladies and gentlemen at- 
tended in the theatre of the museum, to 
enjoy a scientific soireé. The Rev. W. 
Scoresby read a highly interesting paper, 
which he called “An exposition of some 
of the laws and phenomena of magnetic 
induction, with an account of a method of 
application of the magnetic influence to the 
determination of the thickness of rocks, and 
other solid substances, not otherwise mea- 
surable.” The laws of magnetic intensity 
were but imperfectly investigated by Cou- 
lomb, as his experiments were on a small 
scale ; but the powerful magnets of Mr. 
Scoresby have enabled him to exhibit their 
effect, in producing a deviation of the 
needle at the distance of sixty feet. Though 
the lecturer occupied the attention of his 
audience upwards of two hours, yet there 
were no symptoms of indifference to be 
seen. 

Huggate, March 23, 1832. 
- —~>--—— 


SEDDICK BEN SAAD THE MAGICIAN, AND 
THE EARL OF ESSEX. 


T.R. 





“ But ’tis strange ; 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truly.” 
Macbeth. 








Tue following very remarkable narrative, is 
more likely to create astonishment by the 
peculiarity of its character, than to make 
converts by the incidents which it details. 
It is true to the prevailing belief of the age 
to which it refers; and in former years, it 
commanded a degree of confidence which, in 
all bility, it will never again recover. 
zealous antiquary, or the observant 
citizen of London, whose memory carried 
him back fora period of fifty years, may 
remember an old low-browed house, which 
formerly stood on the north side of Tower- 
hill, on the site of the gardens, which once 
belonged to the ancient monastery of the 
Crutched-friars ; though its name was suc- 
cessively changed, as the royal grant allotted 
it in the first instance to Sir Thomas Wyat, 
and at a later period to Sir Thomas Sa- 
vage :—the last designation it still retains, 
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though modern alterations and improve- 
ments have at length done away with this 
long-surviving relic of old days, and the 
spot where it stood is now undistinguished 
from the surrounding neighbourhood. 

The peculiar style of gothic architecture 
which characterized this building, had, even 
so far back as the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
rendered it remarkable for its antiquity, 
and sufficiently attested the early period of 
its construction. The front of the house 
was low, and consisted of only one story, 
which, projecting far into the street, com- 
pletely cast the lower part into shade. The 
roof rose high and conical, and terminated 
at the top in a grotesque device of carved 
oak, representing what might pass for an 
angel in the eyes of the pious, or a fiend in 
those of the less scrupulous. 

Many subordinate deities were freely 
sculptured at the extremities of the beams 
which formed the frame-work of the large 
lattice, and supported the cross timber of 
the upper story;—the door-posts also were 
enriched with the same minute and laboured 
ornaments. The portal itself was low and 
wide, and the thick oaken planks of the 
door were profusely and irregularly studded 
with small iron knobs, bearing no very 
remote resemblance to those ancient in- 
scriptions which Orientalists have termed 
the Babylonian characters. 

The window above, though large, and 
extending along the whole front of the 
house, was yet so obscured by the garniture 
of wood-work which surrounded it, as to 
make it difficult for the light of day to pe- 
netrate far into the gloomy recesses of the 
chamber. In addition to this, the house 
stood not alone, but situated in a narrow 
street, with loftier buildings in front and 
around, which seemed inclined to topple 
upon their lowly neighbour, and effectually 
precluded the sun’s rays, even on the brightest 
days, from enlightening the dusky mansion. 
Such was the appearance of this edifice in 
the year 1584, when it became the resi- 
dence of a being as singularly distinguished 
from the rest of the human race, as the 
tenement he occupied would now appear 
beside the palaces of our modern Vitruvii. 

Of his birth, and even of his country, 
nothing was precisely known, — but from 
the observations, which the inquisitiveness 
of his neighbours prompted them to make, 
it was conjectured that he was of Arabian 
origin. His appearance in this quarter of 
the world was sudden ; but it was rumoured, 
that he had found his way to England in 
the suite of a foreign ambassador, as the 
previous occurrences of his life rendered 
such a mode of travelling necessary to his 
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safety. Though he never mixed voluntarily 
with his neighbours, his doors were always 
open to such as crossed his threshold ; but 
the number of his visitors was few. He 
neither invited nor repelled observation ; 
but there was that about him, which was 
far from stimulating the superstitious and 
unenlightened people, in the midst of whom 
he dwelt, to a renewal of their visit. Such 
as had once entered within the precincts of 
his dwelling, returned impressed with a 
degree of awe, which gradually communi- 
cated itself to all in the vicinity ; so that, in 
a short time, without any real cause for 
dislike, he was marked, feared, and gene- 
rally avoided. 

the report went abroad that his know- 
ledge in the occult sciences was unbounded, 
and those who had seen the interior of his 
abode, gave marvellous descriptions of the 
wonders which attracted their astonished 
gaze on all sides. Philosophical instru- 
ments, and others whose uses were more 
imperfectly imagined, —strange garments, — 
weapons of Fae form,—crucibles and 
retorts,—stufied animals of various kinds, 
and one or two living ones unknown in 
Europe, together with numerous emblems 
of mortality, alike fitted for the contem- 
plation of the moralizing philosopher, or 
the mystic appendages of the magician, 
were all to be seen in the apartment of him 
who had insensibly acquired the reputation 
of one of the magicians of old ; though it 
was probable he was only another link of 
the long chain of those who laboured in 
the advancement of what was generally 
termed the grand magisterium, or secret,— 
the discovery of the philosopher's stone, 
with all its mysterious accompaniments. 

The personal appearance of this indivi- 
dual was as remarkable as the furniture of 
his dwelling. His dress was usually a long 
violet-coloured robe (the mourning garment 
of the East,) confined round the middle by 
a broad leathern belt, on which were in- 
scribed the signs of the zodiac, and various 
unknown characters. He wore a high 
conical cap made of dark fur, such as we 
see on Armenians, Persians, and other 
inhabitants of Asia; his feet were shod 
with sandals, and from his waist depended 
a small case of writing materials ; a scroll 
of parchment only partially concealed in 
the folds of his ample robe, and a lon 
ebon staff, which he invariably cuted 
abroad, completed his external appearance. 

In form he was tall, though somewhat 
bent,—either from age, or the habit of 
meditation, which fixed his gaze almost 
constantly upon the earth, save when he 
was about to speak. His head was then 
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raised, and discovered a set of features, the 
expression of which was strikingly fine and 
noble. The forehead was high and expan- 
sive, the eyes dark and piercing, the mouth 
grave and well-formed ; and a long beard, of 
snowy whiteness, falling on his breast, gave 
an air of venerable solemnity to his whole 
countenance, which could not fail to im. 
press the beholders with respect, if not with 
awe. The name by which he was known 
was that of Seddick ben Saad. ; 

In the day-time he was rarely seen, but 
in the evening when the dim haze of twi- 
light began to wrap every object in obscu- 
rity, he might be observed issuing forth, 
and pacing with majestic step towards the 
open country which skirted this part of the 
town, or descending to the banks of the 
river, along the margin of which it was his 
wont to walk sometimes for several hours 
together. The night appeared not to be 
allotted by him to the purpose of rest, for 
the faint twinkle of the solitary lamp which 
flamed from the upper chamber, indicated 
that his studies were unremitting, whatever 
might be their object. 

He seemed above the natural wants of 
mankind, for his diet consisted only of 
bread and herbs, which were bought in 
very small quantities, and at long intervals 
between ; less, it would seem, from a habit 
of parsimony, than a principle of abstemi- 
ousness. Though no one could judge of 
his means by the very slight expenses which 
he incurred, it was nevertheless imagined 
that he possessed great riches, and this be- 
lief continually gained ground. 

It has been observed, that Ben Saad was 
more shunned than sought ;—there were 
times, however, when this prejudice gave 
way, before the necessities of those who 
came with humble looks to implore his 
assistance : their health, their undertakings, 
and their fortunes, were by turns the theme 
of solicitation, and to all he lent an attentive 
ear. His medical skill restored their former 
strength; his prescience afforded them 
wise rules for their future guidance, if it did 
not absolutely predict the course of events ; 
and his liberality often relieved, in a more 
tangible manner, the wants of such as were 
not undeserving of his kinduess. 

The fame of Seddik ben Saad soon 
spread far and wide; and upon the last- 
mentioned circumstance, the conjectures of 
his wealth were more ostensibly founded. 

It was a chill and wintry night at the 
latter end of the month of October, when a 
boat, pulled by four stout rowers, was 
rapidly urged along the river, as it returned 
from the royal residence at Greenwich, 
to London. Though the moon was at the 
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full, her light was obscured by heavy masses 
of dark cloud, which drifted before her, and 
cast a fitful gloom over the face of nature ; 
the wind whistled shrilly, and, sweeping in 
sudden gusts across the stream, curled up 
the posh aga the waters, and dashed the 
cold spray over the boatmen, as they sped 
the light and bounding bark. 

A young man sat in the stern of the 
boat, wrapped in a large cloak, which com- 
pletely concealed his figure; he seemed 
absorbed in a profound reverie, though con- 
stant habit gave him the power to guide 
the helm mechanically, and avoid the many 
impediments which obstructed the channel. 
The boat was now fast approaching the 
city, and the frowning battlements of the 
ancient Tower of London were at intervals 
perceptible, when the moon for a moment 
struggled through the dark veil which ob- 
seured her brightness. On a sudden, the 
young man started from the musing atti- 
tude in which he had been reclining, and 
commanded the boatmen to rest on their 
oars, while he bent himself forward to listen 
for a repetition of the sound which he said 
had originally disturbed him. 

Tt was then that all on board distinctly 
heard the voices of men on shore loud in 
altercation, and, as it seemed, engaged in 
some desperate act of violence. In this 
opinion they were confirmed by hearing 
the cry of murder several times re , 
The young man already mentioned directed 
the rowers to pull towards the shore as fast 
as they could, and with as little noise as 
possible. Favoured by the darkness of the 
night, and the turbulent state of the waters, 
which concealed their approach, they had 
almost gained the bank of the river, at the 
spot from whence the sounds proceeded, 
when their pu was discovered; a 
violent but brief struggle ensued, and then 
a heavy plunge into the stream, accom- 
panied by a deep execration, announced 
that all was over. 

‘The moon at the same moment burst 
through the cloud which obscured her, and 
by her light two men were seen for an in- 
stant at gaze, as they reconnoitered the party 
in the boat, and then were speedily lost 
from the view. The boatmen shipped 
their oars, and the bark glided swiftly for- 
ward to the bank, where, vainly grasping 
at the slippery surface which it presented, a 
figure was descried, striving manfully to 
regain the shore: his efforts would, how- 
ever, have been unsuccessful, had not the 
leader of the party, which had come so 
opportunely to his rescue, leaned over the 
side of the boat, and supported him in the 
stream, till, by the assistance of his men, 


he was safely raised from the water, and 
placed on dry land. 

On examining the person of him whom 
thay had rescued, the young stranger ob- 
served, that his garb was Oriental, and the 
first words he uttered, when sufficiently re- 
covered from the state of exhaustion which 
his violent efforts had caused, were in an 
unknown tongue. ‘ Mashallah,” was his 
oft-repeated exclamation, as with uplifted 
hands he raised his eyes towards heaven— 
then, turning to those who surrounded him, 
he addressed himself in English to him 
who was evidently their chief. 

“Stranger,” he said, “you have saved 
my life; and, if you wish to add to the 
good work you have begun, you will send 
an escort to my dwelling, for I much fear, 
that, in my protracted absence, the villains 
with whom I was engaged may effect a 
part of their design; and the strength of 
threescore and ten availeth little, after so 
severe a struggle. Just Allah,” he ex- 
claimed, interjectionally, “ when may thy 
trusting servant pass through his final trial, 
and become the type of thine own Omni- 
potence below !”—then, turning again, he 
added, “ Deny not my request, it shall 
profit you much; I have that which can 
amply satisfy your utmost wishes, and your 
reward shall not be wanting.” 

“There needs none, reverend father,’ 
replied the young stranger, with the frank~- 
ness of youth; “I myself will be your 
escort, and fear not that I can sufficiently 
defend you; Ihave used my sword in a 
good cause too often, to dread the result, 
should we be attacked by a score of such 
craven fellows as we just now scared ; I 
return not with you, Walter,” he said, 
speaking to the foremost boatman, “ it may 
be that I shall stay for to-night in the neigh- 
bourhood.” The man to whom he spoke 
replied only by an obedient gesture, and 
the party withdrew to the boat, leaving 
their leader and the old man alone to- 
gether. 

A slight pause ensued, which was broken 
by the former, who demanded to know 
if his companion were able to renew his 
journey homewards, Receiving an assent, 
they slowly quitted the shore, and, in a 
short time, reached the inhabited precincts 
of the town. The old man here led the 
way, through several narrow and obscure 
streets, and at length stopped opposite the 
low portal of a house which has already 
been described. He then eagerly sought 
in his bosom, and produced a small master- 
key, which he applied to the lock, and the 
door stood open before them. 

“ Enter, my son,” said Seddick ben 
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Saad, for he it was, “ there is nothing now 
to dread—the ascendancy of the evil planet 
is past, and good fortune predominates. 
Fate has decreed that thou shouldest this 
night be my guest, though not even J could 
have divined the means, What saith the 
Holy Koran, ‘ No man shall see death, till the 
time arrives which is fixed by the immutable 
decree of Allah ;’ follow me, then, my son, 
and believe that the events of this night 
have been long foredoomed to happen.” 

He entered, as he spoke, into a low 
vaulted room, where a solitary lamp sent 
forth a flickering light, and only half-illu- 
mined the dusky chamber. The stranger 
followed him, and Bed Saad cautiously 
closed the door, He then crossed the 
vault, and, taking up the lamp, beckoned 
his companion to ascend with him a nar- 
row gloomy staircase, the first steps of 
which were just visible as the light fell 
faintly on a dark recess. The stranger he- 
sitated for an instant, and then, as if reflect- 
ing that he had gone too far to recede, and 
that he was armed and alone, with a de- 
fenceless old man who owed him his life, 
he felt ashamed of his momentary appre- 
hension, and advanced towards Al Seddik. 
The latter seemed to guess what was passing 
in his mind. 

“T come,” he said, “ from a land where 
inhospitality and ingratitude are unknown ; 
{ owe you the reverse of both : a robber, even 
in my country, respects the sacred character 
of his guest.” They ascended the narrow 
stairs, and, assisted more by the touch than 
eyesight, at length gained the summit, 
where the stranger found himself in a spa- 
cious apartment. 

Ben Saad trimmed his lamp, and in- 
vited his guest to rest himself, while he 
procured him some refreshment. In the 
mean time, the latter was occupied in ex- 
amining the chamber of which he was so 
unexpectedly the tenant. The walls of the 
room were wainscoted, and, as well as the 
ceiling, were composed of dark oak, which 
was much blackened by time and smoke. 
From the centre of the ceiling was sus- 
pended a heavy silver chain, to which 
hung a lamp of the same metal, in the 
shape of a globe, with four long branches, 
fantastically trimmed. As the old man 
traversed the apartment, the light flashed 
upon the walls, where numerous steel wea- 
pons were arranged in peculiar devices ; 
and between each group of arms was sus- 
pended a human skull, a skeleton, or some 
other ghastly emblem of mortality. 

Strange figures were also chalked upon 
the wainscoat, exhibiting many of the 
mystical signs which are inscribed on the 
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tombs of the ancient Pharaohs. Amongst 
these were others which, more larly 
mathematical,were more intelligible. Various 
scrolls of parchment, covered with hierogly- 
phics, glass-cases containing the sacred 
ibis, the swathed mummy from the pyra- 
mids, the embryo crocodile of the Nile; and 
numerous other fragments of Egyptian anti- 
quity, were scattered round the room. In 
the further corner was a deep recess, in which 
appeared many of the instruments pro 

for a chemist’s laboratory ; a small fire of 
charcoal was also burning steadily beneath 
a large alembic. All these signs were 
sufficient to assure the stranger that he was 
in the dwelling of one of those sages 
whom subsequent times have stigmatized 
as astrologers and visionary enthusiasts. 

Ben Saad now placed some provisions 
on a small table, and set them before his 
guest. ‘“ They are not,” he said, ‘‘ such as 
you are doubtless accustomed to, but who, 
in traversing the sandy desert, can look to 
behold the delightful valleys of Yemen ? The 
juice of the grape thou knowest is forbidden 
to all who profess the true belief, since our 
holy prophet denounced it the Omen Alk- 
habat, or mother of destruction.” 

“ Father,” replied the youth, “I know 
so much of the rites of Eastern hospitality, 
as to partake gratefully of that which is 
cheerfully offered. These dried fruits, and 
this delicious beverage, are a greater luxury 
than the costliest viands and the brightest 
wines.” Will you not comply with your 
native custom, so far as to eat the “ bread 
and salt with me ?” 

“T may not,” answered Seddik, “ in- 
dulge in the sensual delights of appetite. 
Long and severe fasting can alone free the 
mind from earthly desires, and raise it to 
the state of perfection which is needful for 
him who toils after the light of truth ; never- 
theless, to remove your scruples, a few 
dates and a cup of sherbet, shall assure me 
as truly your friend as if I had sworn by 
Al Corsi, the brightest of the thrones of 
Allah.” Their repast was soon finished, 
and the stranger now demanded of Ben 
Saad the particulars of the accident which 
had caused his interference. They were 
briefly explained. 

It appeared that, pursuing his accus- 
tomed path by the river-side, and immersed 
in deep thought, he had suddenly been 
topel by two ruffians, who, aware of his 
usual habits, and influenced probably by 
the general report, sought to make them- 
selves masters of his person, to secure his 
supposed wealth. He had nothing on his 
person except the key of his dwelling, which 
was carefully concealed; but the robbers, 








disbelieving his assertions, 
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proceeded to 
acts of violence. He defended himself as 
well as he could, but they had just suc- 
ceeded in mastering his weapon at the very 
crisis when the boat appeared in sight; and, 
in revenge for the loss of their prize, they 
had hurled Al Seddik into the river. 

“T knew,” continued Ben Saad, “ for 
the stars had predicted it, that danger was 
near me: the conjunction of opposing 
planets spoke only too plainly ; but I knew, 
also, that a more favourable influence was 
predominant, and such it has proved. Tell 
me, then, my son, in which way Seddik, the 
humble recluse, can shew his gratitude to 
his preserver.” 

“ My father,” replied the stranger, “I 
doubt not that the book of knowledge lies 
open to your skill, or does it exceed the 
limits of your art to predict the future des- 
tinies of a nameless man; if not, I would 
entreat that my fate may be revealed to me?” 

“ And is it even so,” exclaimed Ben 
Saad : “ old and young, rich and poor, all 
seek after futurity; believe me that the 
knowledge is often fatal ; ask for some other 
gratification which may be more easily 
attained, and less dangerous when Ne 

“Nay,” replied the youth, “ deny not 
my request ; I am indifferent to the danger, 
and can wish for no higher gratification : 
trust me, I have framed my mind to endure 
my fortune, be it of good or evil. To know 
it, cannot make me unhappier than I have 
been; it may have a better effect on the 
days which are in store.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said Al Seddik, “ re- 
member it is the voice of heaven that 
speaks: give me your hand.” The young 
man extended his palm in obedience 
to the sage’s direction. After a long and 
attentive perusal of the interesting lines, 
Ben Saad spoke. 

“ This hand,” he said, “ is a mysterious 
intelligencer of the decrees of fate. 1 see 
in it the course of an eventful life. Ay,” 
he exclaimed, rather as it were in com- 
munion with his own thoughts, than ad- 
dressing his companion, “a long and 
slender palm, and taper fingers; yet spirit 
and enterprise are clearly developed, as 
well as their consequence, honours and dig- 
nities, in these ruddy nails ; and the line of 
life, ay, that indeed, ’tis strongly and boldly 
marked, but see where it suddenly termi- 
nates; though bright and successful thy 
career, the end appears abrupt and violent 
—a sharp and sudden death must close thy 
mortal span !” 

“ So be it,” said the youth, “ I would 
rather gleam like a meteor through the mid- 
air, than twinkle obscurely, however steadily, 


where none would heed my light; but tell 
me more, Seddik: what of my particular 
fortunes, and how are they to be attained ?” 

“ My son,” replied the astrologer, “ as 
yet I see but dimly into the events of 
futurity, if you wish to learn all that may 
betide, as as human skill can point it 
out, it shall be done, but not now; I must 
make some necessary peandinn, and ob- 
serve the favourable hour; you, yourself, 
must give me the precise indications which 
are necessary for setting your horoscope ; 
then all shall be made known to you. 
Your hand, again,” he said,—he once more 
looked on it with attention. ‘ Success and 
power are, indeed, distinctly marked, but 
friendship is wanting throughout; and all 
things portend a violent death. See vou 
not the brevity of the mensal line, and the 
upward-turning branches of the line of life ? 
Enough for the present. In eight-and-forty 
hours we will speak further on this matter ; 
and now, my son, you doubtless stand in 
need of rest. To-night, you are my guest, 
if you can sleep in a dwelling so dreary.” 

“ The prospect of the future,” he replied, 
“ shall not at any rate mar my present slum- 
bers; and sleep will seal my eyes as readily 
here as elsewhere.” “ Arise, then, and 
follow me,” said Ben Saad ; and, opening 
a small door, he led the way down a 
narrow passage, at the extremity of which 
was a small chamber, covered with the 
skins of various animals, and spread out so 
as to form a luxurious couch.” 

“Here,” said the astrologer, “ is my bed, 
rest here till daylight; for myself, I must 
be a watcher till the stars shed their latest ray. 
In the morning, when you wish to depart, 
seek me not, but descend the staircase, which 
leads into the lower apartment, remember 
to close the portal, and fail not to present 
yourself here when the sun has set on the 
second day from hence; forget not, also, 
to note the precise hour and period of your 
birth; and now may the star of the sleeping 
eagle* shed its influence over your couch!” 

The old man withdrew at these words. 
His companion stretched himself upon the 
soft bed of furs which was prepared ; and, 
despite of the novelty of his situation, and 


the imperfect prophecies he had heard re- 


lative to his own fate, which haunted his 
imagination, in a short time he slept sound. 
ly. He was stirring at early dawn; and, 
obedient to the sage’s injunction, departed 
as silently as he arrived. That day passed 
away, and the second was sinking fast into 
the shades of night, when he returned to 
the dwelling of the astrologer, prepared, 





* “ Nasr al Vaké,” so called by the Arabs. 
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though with a beating heart and anxious 
mind, to encounter his fate with firmness, 
whatever the stars might predict. 

At the period of which we speak, a belief 
in judicial astrology was generally enter- 
tained ; and even some of the master-spirits 
of the age owned, in a slight degree, their 
partial belief in the science. . It has been 
said that the queen herself, omone occasion, 
allowed her judgment to bg’ influenced by 
the predictions of an astrologer: at least 
such is the assertion of the acute and en- 
tertaining Italian, whose history of her reign 
is in most respects a faithful one. A further 
proof may be deduced from the proceedings 
against witchcraft which characterized the 
reign of her successors, as well as from the 
numerous memoirs, public and private, 
which tend to illustrate the fact. 

Though liberally educated, travelled, and 
super-abundantly endowed with the gifts of 
nature and the acquirements of art, the 
mind of the young man had not in this 
respect risen superior to that of the mul- 
titude; or, if so, it was but with a slight 
shade of difference, arising from the effect 
of education, which corrected, though it 
could not eradicate, the early impressions of 
superstition. . 

Arrived at the sage’s dwelling, he knock- 
ed, and was presently admitted: the old 
man stood before him, and accosted him 
with the Eastern salutation of peace. ‘ Sa- 
lam Aleikum” was his greeting, as he bent 
his head, and once more welcomed the 
stranger to his abode. They ascended in 
silence into the upper chambers, where a 
great difference was now perceptible in the 
apartment, as well as in the dress, of the 
astrologer. The red-coloured garment which 
Al Seddik usually wore, was exchanged for 
a robe of pure white; the sleeves and hem 
of whjch were bordered by deep rows of 
Oriental writing, representing the ninety and 
nine mysterious names of Allah, 

His cap was high and conical, and of 
the same colour; and a verse from the 
Koran was inscribed around it: the same 
that is applied to the “wondrous night,” 
which all Mussulmen hold in the deepest 
veneration, The purport ran thus: “ May 
peace be upon this night, till the light shall 
dawn from the east!” His waist was en- 
circled by the black and white skin of the 
serpent Arkam, known for its wisdom and 
its venomous qualities in the province of 
Turquestan ; and on his breast he wore a 
triangular ornament of gold, the emblem of 
perfectibility. In his right hand he held an 
ebon wand, which was chased with a ser- 
pentine wreath of silver, from one extremity 
to the other. 





The chamber was now brilliantly _ 
minated by long tapers of camphor, but 
splendour of the ight was not visible from 
without, owing to several thick folds of dark 
cloth which were ed across the 
room, in front of the window, the lattice of 
which was also closed by heavy oaken 
shutters, The middle of the apartment was 
the centre of a circle, accurately traced 
in chalk, and regularly divided according 
to the tweive signs of the zodiac, which 
marked the several houses. A small peeled 
wand was also laid at each division of the 
circle, composed alternately of the elm and 
aspin branches; the interior of the circle 
presented a barrier of a more formidable 
nature, being formed of skulls and bones, 
together with divers other more inexplicable 
objects. 

“ Behold, my son,” said Al Seddik, these 
relics of mortality; they are the bones of 
the wise, who, like me, have toiled long and 
suffered much, to discover the grand secret 
of nature. Each fragment which you see 
there, was once an animated portion of the 
living frame of the sages who inhabited the 
city of Ain al Schams,—the fountain of the 
sun, once the capital of Egypt and of the 
world. Alas for the wreck of time !—the 
city is desolate ; and the bones of the wisest 
who dwelt within its walls, alone attest the 
past existence of that which was once the 
renowned among nations. 

“These shining relics,” he continued, 

inting with his wand as he spoke, “ were 
se among the gems which adorned 
the crown of Zein Algaman, the mighty 
founder of the city of Auberabad, in the 
isles of the Indian ocean. 

“In the same circle, you may mark the 
various stones which the strongest 
power in conjunction with the planetary 
signs; from the 1 of the sea of Oman 
and the amber of Chaldea, to the turquoise 
of Istakhar, and that stone, more precious 
than all, which is found in the eyes of the 
stag, whose food is of serpents in the sandy 
deserts of Thibet and Cathay.* 

* Nor are these alone sufficient to coun- 
teract the malignant influence of the planets 
which are in opposition to this night’s work. 
I name them to thee, my son, that thou 
mayest see that the productions of the 
earth, the holiest, the most rare, and some 
the most ordinary, are alike needful to suc- 
cess. “ A wise man,” saith the Hakim Lok- 
man, * neglecteth not the aid of the meanest 
of the creatures of Allah.” Observe this vase 
of alabaster; it contains the crystallized 
tears of the dove of the sultan Mahmoud 
ben Sebekteghim, a holy bird, sent by the 


* The bezoar stone. 








to his faithfal servant from the river 
» in the garden of Eden, whose 


noxious qualities of poison, and of 
“Tt needs not to describe more of the 
— fragments which have been col- 
, to heighten the force of the charm I 

am about to assay; nor is it needful to 
inquire how all these powerful auxiliaries 
have been procured: enough, that a long 
life of toil and pain have enabled 
discover their mysterious attributes ; soon I 
trust to lead to the accomplishment of the 
gtand object of existence, the attainment of 


knowledge and that of 
Soliman ben Daoud, whose slaves were the 
genii of the elements. 


“ Before, however, we enter within the 
limits of the circle, to invoke the presence of 
the spirits of the elements to em your 
demands ; first tell me the ise hour and 
minute of your birth, that I may complete 
the I have already - 
As he spoke, Al Seddik drew from his 
bosom a broad sheet of parchment, on which 
was accurately depicted the table of the 
twelve houses of life. Receiving the re- 
quired document, he examined it attentively, 
and seated himself upon the floor, while he 

ed to make the necessary calcu- 
tions. His companion observed him with 
interest. In a rt time the old man 


“My son,” he said, “I was not de- 
ceived; “the stars are the willing in- 
terpreters of the decrees of fate: the lines 
of your hand agree but too well with 
the destiny which is inscribed in the hea- 
venly res. In the first house, which is 
that of Life, I see where Jupiter enters 
direct into the sign of Al Gedi, or the ram ; 
believe me, that ere long the bright course 
of your fortunes will begin; they will be 
brilliant and successful: still further in the 
same planet, predominant in the eleventh 
house, where dignities, and the favours of 

i are profusely strewed ; but, again 
being e in Taurus, it is clear that 
the house of life is endan » in the 
midst of the highest sweep of fortune. Thy 
career will be eminently us, but its 
end will assuredly be sudden ; 

“ id where the planet Zohair, which 
is Venus, enters into the balance with the 
sun in the ascendant; as surely does it be- 
token the love of woman, and the dan- 

favours which she bestows. Bear 
then in mind the words of the — 
ban, to * mistrust four things—the friendship 


SEDDICK BEN SAAD, THE MAGICIAN. 


of princes, the caresses of women, the 
smiles of enemies, and the warmth of win- 
ter, for none of these things endure’ Rely 
on this saying, for that which follows as- 
sures its truth, 

“The Sun being retrograde in Taurus, 
denotes, that, though the prospect of mar- 
riage may seem to offer the surest means 
of happiness, it will never be successful. 
In the tenth house, Mars entering direct 
into Cancer, repeats the prediction of dan- 
ger and violent death ; and Venus being in 
conjunction, declares, that from woman 
will the danger ensue. 

“ There are three occurrences which will 
mark your future life, all in themselves 
productive of honour, but linked to a fatal 
termination—the first will speedily arrive, 
and open the road to fame and fortune ; 
the second will be occasioned by the death 
of a dear friend, whose end you will your- 
self accelerate, and almost gain the top- 
most round of ambition’s ladder; the third 
= go near to set ta to the pinnacle 

uman , but your o ing fate 
will aay coms the picture. ‘The ho- 
roscope tells me no more; and more if 
you wish to know, must be demanded of 
agency no longer mortal.” 

“T cannot pause,” the young man re- 
plied, “in the acquisition of knowledge 
which holds out such splendid lures, 
though accompanied by terms which might 
appal a less resolute querist. I need not 
repeat, Ben Saad, that I seek to know all 
that can be told, and I care not what may 
be the means employed.” 

* Propose, then, your questions in writ- 
ing, before we enter into the circle, where, 
by the uninitiated, neither must word be 
uttered nor sign made.” The stranger 
mused for a moment, then rapidly wrote 
down a series of questions, which he gave 
to the astrologer. 

“Tt is well,” he said: “ approach, then, 
and bare thy feet, for the dust whereon 
you are about to tread is sacred—’tis the 
sand of the island of Gezirat, far, far away 
beyond the giant mountain of Caf, where 
reigned the pre-adamite sultans before this 
nether world was created. Take, also, this 
mantle, once worn by the wise <Abou- 
Maascher, and cast it over your own gar- 
ments, before you enter this mystic circle, 
the true emblem of eternity.” 

The stranger obeyed implicitly the man- 
dates of the sage ; for, though his own faith 
taught him to doubt much the efficacy of 
all the relics which were thus arrayed, yet, im- 
pressed with the idea of the learning and skill 
of the Eastern magi, he gave involuntary 
credit to much that was said, from the 
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imposing manner in which the old man 
uttered his words, and the peculiarities of 
time and place which surrounded him, 

They entered the circle together, and 
Al Seddik carefully retraced the outline 
over which they had passed. He then 

roceeded with the mystic ceremony, He 

t prostrated himself towards the east, 
and remained for a few minutes apparently 
absorbed in prayer; then, rising, he drew 
from his vest the magical volume that was 
written by the celebrated Bazur, containing 
all the rites and ceremonies necessary to be 
observed in the progress of the incantation. 
He then slowly paced the circle, following 
the direction of the sun, and pausing at 
each of the twelve divisions, to repeat the 
formula of adjuration. 

When the circle was encompassed, he 
took a small crucible, and, pouring into it a 
dark liquid, he lit a taper, and bent it 
downwards to the vessel, the contents of 
which instantly ignited, and a bright flame 
sparkled far and wide. Ben Saad next 
produced an Oriental drug reduced to pow- 
der, which he scattered over the flame, and 
a dark vapour arose, as gloomy as that 
which floats perpetually above the well of 
Hendskar. The mist gradually extended 
itself throughout the chamber, and the 
lights were well nigh extinguished, all but 
the flame from the crucible, which still 
burnt fiercely, and cast a red glare over the 
persons of the astrologer and his neophyte. 

This action was accompanied by a so- 
lemn invocation to the terrific powers of 
darkness; and presently was heard a rush- 
ing noise, like the sound of the deadly 
blast as it sweeps over the sands of Egypt, 
A dusky form was then descried, pacing 
with impatient gestures the circumference 
of the magic ring. Al Seddik gazed fixedly 
on the apparition; but the stranger shud~ 
dered with an undefined sensation of dread, 
as he endeavoured to discern the imperfect 
form and features of the shadow, which 
seemed alike impalpable and ever-changing. 

The old man was the first to break the 
appalling silence: ‘Slave of Eblis, dark 
spirit of futurity,” he exclaimed, “pause 
in thy circling flight, and obey the power 
of him whose spell has called thee from the 
realms of Ginnistan to the regions of upper 
air,” : 

The figure remained in one spot, while, 
with expanded wings, it still seemed hover- 
ing as a bird before it rests itself on earth, 
A deep harsh voice was heard. “ What 
wouldst thou ?” was the question ; “ s' 4 
and be brief.” “ Demrouset Neré,” said the 
sage, “ for such I know thee now; hearken 
to the words of one as potent as Tahmuras 
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of yore, and reply with the voice of truth 
to that which I shall demand of thee.” 

“What fate awaits the querist whose 
foot is even now on the threshold of life ?” 

“ His fortunes shall prosper till his age 
is doubled,” was the corresponding reply. 

“ Shall he experience happiness in his 
career ?” 

“ Mortals toil eagerly in pursuit of plea- 
sure and ambition,—he shall have enough 
of both.” 

“« Will he be successful in love ?” 

“ Tt shall raise him to the pinnacle of 
greatness,—shall hurl him from the giddy 
height,—shali betray him while living, and 
mourn over him when dead.” 

“ Who will prove his greatest foe ?” 

* His fairest friend. 

* When shall he die, and how ?” 

“Four hours have not elapsed since he 
saw the spot where he shall yield up his 
last breath,—let him beware the axe.’ 

‘* What shall occasion his death ?” 

“« The treachery of woman.” 

* What is the name of her whose destiny 
is linked with his?” A pause ensued,— 
the spirit appeared moody, and unwilling to 
answer further. 

“ Speak, foul oy cried Al Seddik, 
“TI conjure thee, by the powerful seal of 
Noe, in the name of the mighty Senkidah I 
command thee !” 

“ Seek for the name beneath the sign 
Sunbulah,” replied the voice, “ I may not 
tell thee more.” 

“ Sunbulah,” exclaimed Ben Saad, “ ’tis 
the sign of the Virgin; perchance a 
one! say, once more, shall this favoured 
son of fortune ever wear a kingly crown ?” 

“ His sway shall be that of royalty,” was 
the final answer of the voice, as the fi 
became more and more indistinct amid the 
thickening vapour. 

“ Enough,” said the astrologer to his 
companion ; “ more it profits not to inquire.” 
In a few moments the a was again 
clear, and the lights brightly as 
before. 

“ What think you, my son,” said Al 
Seddik, “ are you satisfied with the pros- 
pect of your future lot ?” 

“ Tt is more than the fondest dreams of 
my imagination could have pictured,” re- 
plied the youth, “ how shall I thank you, 
my father, how express my gratitude ?” 

“ Reserve it, my son, till you have better 
learned to appreciate the nature of what you 
have just heard. A time may come w 
your thoughts may change,—meanwhile live 
well and wisely. Forget not, that though 
the stars rule the destinies of men, they 
themselves are but the agents of the all- 
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powerful Allah. Live then so as to de- 
serve the fortune which fate has prepared ; 
and when Azrael, the angel of death, shall 
summon may you be — to ac- 
company him! Farewell then, Robert De- 
vereux ; and, in the days of your prosperity, 
remember the words of Seddik ben Saad. 
* » * a ° 

Who is there to whom the prosperous ca- 
reer and unhappy fate of the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
are unknown? They are recorded in the 
pages of history, and inseparably connected 
with the annals of the maiden queen. Yet 
there are few, perhaps, who are aware that 
the predictions of which we have spoken 
were actually made, and that they came to 
pass almost according to the letter. 

In the year 1585, he accompanied the 
Earl of Leicester to Holland, where he ob- 
tained the rank of general (though so young, 
being barely eighteen); and where he be- 
haved with distinguished bravery at the 


memorable battle of Zutphen. On his . 


return from the Low Countries, he made his 
first appearance at court, where he imme- 
diately attracted the notice of the queen, 
who in an incredibly short time loaded him 
with dignities and rewards ; conferring upon 
him the office of Master of the Household, 
Grand Marshal, and Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Her personal 
regard, also, accompanied these high ho- 
nours, being permitted to wear in his hat a 
glove from her right hand; “a favour,” 
says a contemporary historian, “ the greatest 
that a mistress could bestow on an accepted 
lover.” 


rival, who forgot the ties of friendship in 
lures of ambition; and eventually be- 
the concealed enemy of his former 
iend, whose death has by some been as- 
ibed to poison, and by others to a broken 
owing to his having lost the friend- 
ip of the queen ; which circumstance it 
i | known, was caused by the intrigues 
Essex. 

On —— “ he became = 
paramount, bore the title, at court, o 
“ the Eant.” par excellence. The viceroyalty 
of Ireland, while it kept the word of pro- 
mise to his ear, yet broke it to his hope ; 
and though it put into his hands the pos- 
session of an authority in every respect that 
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of a king, was yet, through the treachery 
of his fri the final cause of his disgrace. 
The last act of his power was his des. 





TREASURE FOUND IN ALGIERS. 


perate attempt to secure the person of the 
queen, re fatally for his fortunes, was 
unsuccessful. From that period, till his 
final condemnation, the transition was most 
rapid; and when, in the last extremity, he 
transmitted Elizabeth’s ring by the faithless 
countess of Nottingham, and awoke the 
remorse of Elizabeth, whose spirit bowed 
beneath it till she sunk in the grave, the term 
of prophetic events was completed, which 
verified the predictions of the astrologer. 
February, 1829. D.C. 


> 





TREASURE FOUND BY THE FRENCH AT 
ALGIERS. 


Tue reports which had been current re- 
specting the magnitude of these treasures, 
have been exaggerated ; but the amount 
actually found, shewed that it was not en- 
tirely an Oriental fiction, though previously 
alleged to be so by the adversaries of the 
expedition. Authentic accounts had been 
received of its existence before the arrival 
of the troops, and perhaps the eclat of its 
capture constituted one of the motives for 
the enterprise. To see waggons loaded 
with ingots of gold drawn from Toulon to 
Paris, was no trifling temptation to ministers, 
who had a design to dazzle the minds of 
the people, in order the more easily to 
abridge their liberties. On taking posses- 
sion of the Casauba, an immediate search 
was made for this treasure, which had been 
said to amount to 200,000,000 of francs, 
or 8,000,000/. sterling. The Dey had 
kept no account of his treasure ; there were 
found no exchequer receipts, no registers of 
revenue or expense. The money, which 
was the fruit of taxes, tribute, or plunder, 
was thrown into a room by the treasurer of 
the regency, without being counted. It was 
deposited in different boxes or coffers, and 
taken out on an order signed by the Dey 
and his council. The French found in all, 
the large sum of 48,684,527 francs, or nearly 
2,000,000/. sterling, in ingots of gold and 
silver. Of this sum, upwards of 43,000,000 
of francs were packed up in boxes, nailed, 
and sent home by the ships of war. Up- 
wards of 5,000,000 of francs, or 200,000/. 
sterling, consisting of coins current in that 
country, were reserved for the expenses of 
the army, This sum, though large, had fallen 
so much short of what had been expected, 
that the treasurer of the Dey was put to the 
strictest examination. He, however, swore 
that the Regency had no further resources ; 
that he would engage to lose his head, if 
any money was concealed ; that the people 
had been always deceived os the 
treasures of the palace; that for the last 
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twenty years the expenses of the government 

had exceeded its receipts; and that, during 

the three years of the blockade, these re- 

a either from prizes or commerce, 
been reduced almost to nothing. 


*. 
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SINGULAR DISORDER. 


Pearce, in his entertaining work on Abys- 
sinia, says, “ The diseases of Abyssinia are 
of a very virulent, and, in some instances, 
of a very singular kind: it fortunately hap- 
pens, that the native medicinal herbs are of 
peculiar potency, and applicable to most 
of the diseases which occur. There is one 
disease, however, which, it would seem, 
like the bite of the tarantula, only yields to 
music. It is called the ¢igretier.” He thus 
describes it : 

“There is a holy water at the church 
Oun Arvel, which is greatly esteemed for 
the cure of persons afflicted with evil spirits. 
This is a very wonderful disorder, which I 
cannot pass over in silence, though the 
reader may think it fabulous and ridicu- 
lous; yet we have accounts of something 
of the kind in the New Testament, which 
the priests and learned men of Abyssinia 
believe to be the same complaint. This 
complaint is called ¢igretier; it is more 
common among the women than among 
the men. The tigretier seizes the body as 
if with a violent fever, and from that turns 
to a lingering sickness, which reduces the 

ients to skeletons, and often kills them, 
if the relations cannot procure the proper 
remedy. During this sickness their speech 
is changed to a kind of stuttering, which no 
one can understand but those afflicted with 
the same disorder. When the relations 
find the malady to be the real ¢igretier, 
they join together to defray the expenses of 
curing it. The first remedy they in general 
attempt is, to procure the assistance of a 
learned doctor, who reads the Gospel of St. 
John, and drenches the patient with cold 
water daily, for the space of seven days— 
an application that very often proves fatal. 
The most effectual cure, though far more 
expensive than the former, is as follows, — 
The relations hire, for a certain sum of 
money, a band of trumpeters, drummers, 
and fifers, and buy a quantity of liquor ; 
then all the young men and women of the 
place assemble at the patient’s house, to 
perform the following most extraordinary 
ceremony, 

“I was once called in by a neighbour to 
see his wife, a very young woman, and of 
whom he was very fond, who had the mis- 
fortune to be afflicted with this disorder ; 
and the man being an old acquaintance of 
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mine, and always a close comrade in the 
meet went every day, when at home, to 
see her; but I could not be of any service 
to her, though she never refused my medi- 
cines. At this time I could not understand 
aword she said, although she talked very 
freely, nor could any of her relations under- 
stand her. She could not bear the sight of 
a book or priest, for at the sight of either 
she struggled, and was apparently seized 
with acute agony; and a flood of tears, 
like blood mingled with water, would pour 
down her face from her eyes. She had 
lain three months in this lingering state, 
living upon so little, that it seemed not 
enough to keep a human body alive; at 
last her husband agreed to employ the 
usual remedy, and, after preparing for the 
maintenance of the band during the time 
it would take to effect the cure, he borrowed 
from all his neighbours their silver orna- 
ments, and loaded her legs, arms, and neck 
with them. 

“The evening that the band began to 
play, I seated myself close by her side as 
she lay upon the couch; and, about two 
minutes after the trumpets had begun to 
sound, I observed her shoulders begin to 
move, and soon afterwards her head and 
breast, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour she sat upon her couch. The wild 
look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
made me draw off to a greater distance, 
being almost alarmed to see one nearly a 
skeleton move with such strength; her 
head, neck, shoulders, hands, feet, all 
made a strong motion to the sound of the 
music, and in this manner she went on by 
degrees until she stood up on her legs upon 
the floor. Afterwards she began to dance, 
and at times to jump about, and at last, as 
the music and noise of the singers in- 
creased, she often sprang three feet from 
the ground. When the music slackened, 
she would appear quite out of temper, but 
when it became louder, she would smile 
and be delighted. During this exercise 
she never shewed the least symptom of 
being tired, though the musicians were 
thoroughly exhausted; and, when 
stopped to refresh themselves by drinking 
aa resting a little, she would discover signs 
of discontent, which nothing but a renewal 
of the music could overcome, and nothing 
but its continuance prevent from returning. 

“ Next day, according to the custom in 
the cure of this disorder, she was taken into 
the market- place, where several jars of 
maize or tsug were set in order by the rela- 
tions, to give drink to the musicians and 
dancers. When the crowd had assembled, 
and the music was ready, she was brought 
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powerful Allah. Live then so as to de- 
serve the fortune which fate has prepared ; 
and when Azrael, the angel of death, shall 
summon you, may you be prepared to ac- 
company him! Farewell then, Robert De- 
vereux; and, in the days of your prosperity, 
remember the words of Seddik ben Saad. 
* e * * * 

Who is there to whom the prosperous ca- 
reer and unhappy fate of the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
are unknown? They are recorded in the 
pages of history, and inseparably connected 
with the annals of the maiden queen. Yet 
there are few, perhaps, who are aware that 
the predictions of which we have spoken 
were actually made, and that they came to 
pass almost according to the letter. 

In the year 1585, he accompanied the 
Earl of Leicester to Holland, where he ob- 
tained the rank of general (though so young, 
being barely eighteen); and where he be- 
haved with distinguished bravery at the 
memorable battle of Zutphen. On his 
return from the Low Countries, he made his 
first appearance at court, where he imme- 
diately attracted the notice of the queen, 
who in an incredibly short time loaded him 
with dignities and rewards ; conferring upon 
him the office of Master of the Household, 
Grand Marshal, and Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Her personal 
regard, also, accompanied these high ho- 
nours, being permitted to wear in his hat a 
glove from her right hand; “a favour,” 
says a contemporary historian, “ the greatest 
that a mistress could bestow on an accepted 
lover.” 

The influence of Leicester, whose friend 
he was, was not at once eclipsed; they 
continued to divide the favours and coun- 
cils of Elizabeth, till by degrees the star of 
Leicester sank before that of his more youth- 
ful rival, who forgot the ties of friendship in 
the lures of ambition; and eventually be- 
came the concealed enemy of his former 
friend, whose death has by some been as- 
cribed to poison, and by others to a broken 
heart, owing to his having lost the friend- 
ship of the queen; which circumstance it 
is well known, was caused by the intrigues 
of Essex. 

On Leicester’s death, he became lord 
paramount, and bore the title, at court, of 
“ the Eant.” par excellence. The viceroyalty 
of Ireland, while it kept the word of pro- 
mise to his ear, yet broke it to his hope; 
and though it put into his hands the pos- 
session of an authority in every respect that 
of a king, was yet, through the treachery 
of his friends, the final cause of his disgrace. 
The last act of his power was his des. 


perate attempt to secure the person of the 
queen, which, so fatally for his fortunes, was 
unsuccessful. From that period, till his 
final condemnation, the transition was most 
rapid; and when, in the last extremity, he 
transmitted Elizabeth’s ring by the faithless 
countess of Nottingham, and awoke the 
remorse of Elizabeth, whose spirit bowed 
beneath it till she sunk in the grave, the term 
of prophetic events was completed, which 
verified the predictions of the astrologer. 
February, 1829, D.C. 
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Tae reports which had been current re- 
specting the magnitude of these treasures, 
have been exaggerated ; but the amount 
actually found, shewed that it was not en- 
tirely an Oriental fiction, though previously 
alleged to be so by the adversaries of the 
expedition. Authentic accounts had been 
received of its existence before the arrival 
of the troops, and perhaps the eclat of its 
capture constituted one of the motives for 
the enterprise. To see waggons loaded 
with ingots of gold drawn from Toulon to 
Paris, was no trifling temptation to ministers, 
who had a design to dazzle the minds of 
the people, in order the more easily to 
abridge their liberties. On taking posses- 
sion of the Casauba, an immediate search 
was made for this treasure, which had been 
said to amount to 200,000,000 of francs, 
or 8,000,000/. sterling. The Dey had 
kept no account of his treasure ; there were 
found no exchequer receipts, no registers of 
revenue or expense. The money, which 
was the fruit of taxes, tribute, or plunder, 
was thrown into a room by the treasurer of 
the regency, without being counted. It was 
deposited in different boxes or coffers, and 
taken out on an order signed by the Dey 
and his council. The French found in all, 
the large sum of 48,684,527 francs, or nearly 
2,000,000/. sterling, in ingots of gold and 
silver. Of this sum, upwards of 43,000,000 
of francs were packed * in boxes, nailed, 
and sent home by the ships of war. Up- 
wards of 5,000,000 of francs, or 200,000/. 
sterling, consisting of coins current in that 
country, were reserved for the expenses of 
the army. This sum, though large, had fallen 
so much short of what had been expected, 
that the treasurer of the Dey was put to the 
strictest examination. He, however, swore 
that the Regency had no further resources ; 
that he would engage to lose his head, if 
any money was concealed ; that the people 
had been always deceived respecting the 
treasures of the palace; that for the last 
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twenty years the expenses of the government 

had exceeded its receipts; and that, during 

the three years of the blockade, these re- 

ret either from prizes or commerce, 
been reduced almost to nothing. 


a 
> 


SINGULAR DISORDER. 





Pearce, in his entertaining work on Abys- 
sinia, says, “The diseases of Abyssinia are 
of a very virulent, and, in some instances, 
of a very singular kind: it fortunately hap- 
pens, that the native medicinal herbs are of 
peculiar potency, and applicable to most 
of the diseases which occur. There is one 
disease, however, which, it would seem, 
like the bite of the tarantula, only yields to 
music. It is called the ¢igretier.” He thus 
describes it : 

“There is a holy water at the church 
Oun Arvel, which is greatly esteemed for 
the cure of persons afflicted with evil spirits. 
This is a very wonderful disorder, which I 
cannot pass over in silence, though the 
reader may think it fabulous and ridicu- 
lous ; yet we have accounts of something 
of the kind in the New Testament, which 
the priests and learned men of Abyssinia 
believe to be the same complaint. This 
complaint is called ¢igretier; it is more 
common among the women than among 
the men. The tigretier seizes the body as 
if with a violent fever, and from that turns 
to a lingering sickness, which reduces the 

tients to skeletons, and often kills them, 
if the relations cannot procure the proper 
remedy. During this sickness their speech 
is changed to a kind of stuttering, which no 
one can understand but those afflicted with 
the same disorder. When the relations 
find the malady to be the real tigretier, 
they join together to defray the expenses of 
curing it. The first remedy they in general 
attempt is, to procure the assistance of a 
learned doctor, who reads the Gospel of St. 
John, and drenches the patient with cold 
water daily, for the space of seven days— 
an application that very often proves fatal. 
The most effectual cure, though far more 
expensive than the former, is as follows,— 
The relations hire, for a certain sum of 
money, a band of trumpeters, drummers, 
and fifers, and buy a quantity of liquor ; 
then all the young men and women of the 
place assemble at the patient’s house, to 
perform the following most extraordinary 
ceremony, 

“IT was once called in by a neighbour to 
see his wife, a very young woman, and of 
whom he was very fond, who had the mis- 
fortune to be afflicted with this disorder ; 
and the man being an old acquaintance of 
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mine, and always a close comrade in the 
camp, I went every day, when at home, to 
see oes but I could not be of any service 
to her, though she never refused my medi- 
cines. At this time I could not understand 
aword she said, although she talked very 
freely, nor could any of her relations under- 
stand her. She could not bear the sight of 
a book or priest, for at the sight of either 
she struggled, and was apparently seized 
with acute agony; and a flood of tears, 
like blood mingled with water, would pour 
down her face from her eyes, She had 
lain three months in this lingering state, 
living upon so little, that it seemed not 
enough to keep a human body alive; at 
last her husband agreed to employ the 
usual remedy, and, after preparing for the 
maintenance of the band during the time 
it would take to effect the cure, he borrowed 
from all his neighbours their silver orna- 
ments, and loaded her legs, arms, and neck 
with them. 

“The evening that the band began to 
play, I seated myself close by her side as 
she lay upon the couch; and, about two 
minutes after the trampets had begun to 
sound, I observed her shoulders begin to 
move, and soon afterwards her head and 
breast, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour she sat upon her couch. The wild 
look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
made me draw off to a greater distance, 
being almost alarmed to see one nearly a 
skeleton move with such strength; her 
head, neck, shoulders, hands, and feet, all 
made a strong motion to the sound of the 
music, and in this manner she went on by 
degrees until she stood up on her legs upon 
the floor. Afterwards she began to dance, 
and at times to jump about, and at last, as 
the music and noise of the singers in- 
creased, she often sprang three feet from 
the ground. When the music slackened, 
she would appear quite out of temper, but 
when it became louder, she would smile 
and be delighted. During this exercise 
she never shewed the least symptom of 
being tired, though the musicians were 
thoroughly exhausted; and, when 
stopped to refresh themselves by drinking 
aa resting a little, she would discover signs 
of discontent, which nothing but a renewal 
of the music could overcome, and nothing 
but its continuance prevent from returning. 

* Next day, according to the custom in 
the cure of this disorder, she was taken into 
the market- place, where several jars of 
maize or tsug were set in order by the rela- 
tions, to give drink to the musicians and 
dancers. When the crowd had assembled, 
and the music was ready, she was brought 
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forth, and began to dance and throw her. 
self into the maddest postures imaginable ; 
and in this manner she kept on the whole 
day. Towards evening, she began to let 
fall her silver ornaments from her neck, 
arms, and legs, one ata time, so that in 
the course of three hours she was stripped 
of every article. A relation continually kept 
going after her as she danced, who picked 
up the ornaments, and afterwards delivered 
them to the owners from whom they 
were borrowed. As the sun went down, 
she made a start with such swiftness, that 
the fastest runner could not come up with 
her; and when at the distance of about two 
hundred yards, she dro on a sudden, 
as if shot. Soon Sarees, a young man, 
on coming up with her, fired a matchlock 
over her body, and struck her upon the 
back with the broad side of his large knife, 
and asked her name: to which she an- 
swered, as when in her common senses— 
a sure proof of her being cured ; for, dur- 
ing the time of this malady, those afflicted 
with it never answer to their Christian 
name. She was now taken up in a very 
weak condition, and carried home; and a 
priest came, and baptized her again in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
which ceremony concluded her cure. Some 
are taken in this manner to the market- 
place for many days before they can be 
cured, and it sometimes happens that they 
cannot be cured at all. Ihave seen them 
in these fits dance with a bruly, or bottle of 
maize, upon their heads, without spilling 
the liquor, or letting the bottle fall, although 
they have put themselves into the most ex- 
travagant postures.” 
—— 
INVENTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


Iw the year 1609, the same year in which 
Kepler published his celebrated commen- 
tary on Mars, Galileo paid a visit to Venice, 
where he heard, in the course of conver- 
sation, that a Dutchman, of the name of 
Jansens, had constructed and presented to 
Prince Maurice an instrument, through 
which he saw distant objects magnified and 
rendered more distinct, as if they had been 
brought nearer to the observer. This re- 
port was credited by some and disbelieved 

others ; but, in a few days, Galileo re- 
ceived a letter from James Badovere, at 
Paris, which placed beyond a doubt the 
existence of such an instrument. The idea 
instantly filled his mind as one of the utmost 
importance to science ; and so thoroughly 


was he inted with the properties of 
lenses, dint he ‘not only dneotined Oe in- 
ciple of its construction, but was able to 





INVENTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


complete a telescope for his own use. Into 
one end of a leader tube he fitted a spec- 
tacle glass, plain on one side and convex on 
the other ; and in the other end he placed 
another spectacle-glass, concave on one side 
and plane on the other. He then applied 
to his eye the concave glass, and saw ob- 
ey “ pretty large and pretty near him.” 

'y appeared three times nearer, and nine 
times larger in surface than to the naked eye. 
He soon after made another, which repre- 
sented objects sixty times larger; and, 
sparing neither labour nor expense, he 
finally constructed an instrument so ex- 
cellent, as “ to shew things almost a thou- 
sand times larger, and above thirty times 
nearer to the naked eye.” 

There is, perhaps, no invention that 
science has presented to man so extraor- 
dinary in its nature, and so boundless in its 
influence, as that of the telescope. To the 
uninstructed inind, the power of seeing an 
object a thousand miles distant, as large as 
if it were brought within a mile of the ob- 
server, must seem almost miraculous ; and 
to the philoso even, who thoroughly 
comprehends the principles upon which it 
acts, it must ever appear one of the most 
elegant applications of science. To have 
been the first astronomer in whose hands 
such a gift was placed, was a preference to 
which Galileo owed much of his future re- 
putation. No sooner had he completed his 
telescope, than he applied it to the heavens ; 
and, on the 7th of January, 1618, the first 
day of its use, he saw around Jupiter three 
bright little stars, lying in a line parallel 
to the ecliptic, two to the east, and one to 
the west of the planet. Regarding them as 
ordinary stars, he never thought of estimating 
their distances. 

Immediately, on the following day, when 
he accidentally directed his telescope to 
Jupiter, he was surprised to see the three 
stars to the west of the planet. To produce 
this effect, it was requisite that the motion 
of Jupiter should be direct; though, ac- 
cording to calculation, it was actually re- 
wagnde In this dilemma, he waited with 
So ere for the evening of the 9th, but 
unfortunately the sky was covered with 
clouds. On the 10th he saw only two stars 
to the east, a circumstance which he was 
no longer able to explain by the motion of 
Jupiter. He was, therefore, compelled to 
ascribe the change to the stars themselves ; 
and, upon repeating his observations on the 
11th, he no longer doubted that he had dis- 
covered three planets revolving round Ju- 

iter. On the 13th of January, he, for the 
rst time, saw the fourth satellite.— Dr. 
Brewster's Life of Newton. 


























HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


HINTS TO RELIGIOUS PERSONS INTENDING 
TO EMIGRATE, 


Mr. Epitor, 

Sirn,—Two questions naturally present 
themselves, in reference to this subject; 
ist, Is such a step necessary to the welfare 
of my family? 2d, What is the best plan 
to secure that welfare ? 

To the first, I answer: A case of neces- 
sity is made out, when no reasonable hope 
is left, that I can any (or much) longer 
support, educate, and assist my family, in 

rocuring for themselves all that man abso- 
utely requires, as an inhabitant of this, and 
as a candidate for the next, world. 

To the latter question I answer thus,— 
That if I were of fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds, (such is my ardent desire 
for a community of temporal interests 
among religious families,) I would invite a 
number of poor, but pious and talented 
men, and their families, to emigrate with 
me to such place as might raise them from 
poverty, perfect their characters, and render 
them useful to others. I would select of lite- 
rary and scientific men, a few; and a larger 
number of useful tradesmen, and agricul. 
tural labourers ; hire a ship for their exclu- 
sive accommodation ; procure a few intro- 
ductory letters; purchase the best land, 
and every material for the support, and im- 
mediate employment, of the community ; 
and while caring for their every possible 
comfort, prepare temporary habitations— 
proceed with a permanent erection, upon a 
plan suitable to the great purposes con. 
templated. 

I would provide a large store of all 
necessary raw materials, and cause an im- 
mediate return of my outlay by in-door 
work, and sale of stores to surrounding 
settlers; in such transactions, set an ex- 
ample of integrity and disinterestedness ; 
proceed with the training of the children, 
and when the permanent should be ready, 
take boarders from the families of settlers 
and others, and thus contribute to raise the 
tone of public morais ; also by public reli- 
gious meetings in the institution, and dis- 
tant preachings, seek a general influence : 
this is much wanted among a large number 
of settlers. 

To secure myself I would bind every 
family to abide with me until my outlay 
should be returned, (meantime I clothe, 
educate, and supply food to the whole, in 
return for their labour,) then the whole of 
the land, buildings, and stores, should be- 
come the joint property of the party, and 
if any should wish to separate, a fair share 
of the property would be awarded by a 
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committee formed of all the adult members, 
Until this period of the first contract, the 
capitalist would justly claim the control of 
the whole party, assisted by the counsel 
of those he might choose. From the close 
of the said original contract, every family 
and individual should share the profits, 
according to the value of his or her ser- 
vices, of which correct accounts should be 
kept.—Innocent and profitable amusements 
and pleasures should be provided both for 
adults and children; and every act and 
deed of the community be directed by the 
laws of God, and enlightened reason. 

The objections, if any, to such a commu- 
nity are insignificant, when compared with 
its advantages ; especially in regard to the 
education of children, freedom from anxious 
cares of the world, the furtherance of the 
gospel amongst the settlers, and the certain 
support, comfort, and equal advantages to 
widows and orphans, (save the loss of the 
parent,) as though the head of the family 
existed 


When the first contract should be closed, 
I would turn my capital to further im- 
provement in manufactures, with the same 
views as in the first instance: namely, for 
the ultimate benefit of the whole, and in 
neither case require interest for its use, save 
my share in the general profits, And if 
near a navigable stream, (as would be a 
principal object in the choice of the settle- 
frent,) build ships or boats to transport 
ong preeees to the best markets, 

not particularize. 

Now, sir,—could not all that has been 
stated above, be done by several capital- 
ists? and is there in reality a tenth of the 
hazard, as there is in the use of capital in 
any branch of trade in this country? Can 
one hope to succeed in overcoming diffi- 
culties so well as ten united families? In 
the one, there is comparatively little money, 
wisdom, and power : surely, a union of in- 
interests is the wisest plan emigrants can 
adopt. 

But it is a misfortune to the English cha- 
racter, that they will seldom take an im- 
portant = until they are driven to it by 
the force of circumstances ; and when their 
capital is nearly wasted, they sit down in 
despondency, and bewail their hard fate. 
Let any man exercise his reason a little, as 
to the present position of England, not for- 
getting the general influence, and the cer- 
tain tendency of the national debt to a 
general bankruptcy, and, before it be too 
late, unite his capital with others, as here 
advised. 

I should be happy to receive intimations 
from a few such capitalists, of their wish to 
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join, (letters id,) and would confer 
with them A 9 re They should 
state the amount of the capital they could 
subscribe. No other but truly religious 
families should engage, because the union 
is not merely to live, but to live to some 
great end. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, H.G. 
4, Bridge Row, Pimlico. 





FILTER BY ASCENSION. 


Ir is.only of late years, that the progress 
of scientific inquiry has proposed any 
means for ensuring a supply of pure water 
for family purposes, and to obviate the 
many injurious effects which arise from the 
use of this fluid, as furnished by the differ- 
ent water companies of the metropolis. 

It is generally conceded by practical 
inquirers, that the remedy cannot be ap- 
= but in the cistern, or just before the 

uid is required for use. The mode by 
which the separation of the mechanical 
and chemical exuvie is effected, is, in the 
principal part of the machines now in use, 
completely successful; but from a defect 
in the principle of their construction, after 
being a short time in use, they either be- 
come inefficacious, or worse than useless, 
because the ingredients are clogged so 
much as to prevent the Fe songs of the 
water. Through this defect, from the 
accumulation of the noxious matters, sepa- 
rated in previous processes, there can be 
no doubt that a gaseous or extremely 
soluble combination of the elements of 
organized bodies, (similar to what was so 
satisfactorily pointed out by Dr. Lambe, 
in his analysis of Thames water) is formed, 
which renders the water more vapid, and 
impregnates it with properties even more 
injurious than before. This is remedied in 
a filter recently introduced to public notice, 
where the ascension of the water through 
the purifying strata, admits of the machine 
being cleansed with great facility. 


—-——— 


ORIGIN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Ir was no sooner known in London that 
the Dutch had penetrated beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, than the English merchants 
determined, at all hazards, to keep pace 
with their rivals. An association was 
formed in 1599, and a fund raised by sub- 
scription, the management of which was 
entrusted to a committee of fifteen persons ; 
whilst a second application was made, with 
greater earnestness than before, for the royal 
sanction upon the company’s proceedings. 


But Elizabeth, though well inclined to the 
measure, was deterred from giving it her 
countenance, in consequence of the treaty 
then pending between England and Spain. 
She therefore contented herself with j re- 
ferring the memorial to her privy council, 
which made a favourable report; and, in 
the course of the same year, John Milden- 
hall, a merchant, was sent overland, by the 
route of Constantinople, on an embassy to 
the Great Mogul. 

It does not appear that this measure, 
however well intended, produced any fa- 
vourable results; indeed, the obstructions 
thrown in the way of the ambassador proved 
such, that he failed in reaching Agra, of ob- 
taining an interview with the Emperor, till 
the year 1606: but the mercantile spirit of 
England was not therefore rep . On 
the contrary, fresh applications were made 
to Elizabeth for that license, without which 
it was considered hopeless to embark in so 
gigantic an undertaking; aud her own in- 
clinations happening to coincide with the 
views of the privy council, the boon so ear- 
nestly solicited was obtained. On the 13th 
of December, 1600, the petitioners were 
erected into a co tion, under the title 
of ** Governors Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the Indies.”— 
They were vested, by charter, with the 
power of purchasing lands without any 
limitation ; they were enjoined to commit 
the direction of their commerce to a go. 
vernor and twenty-four persons in com- 
mittee ; and the first governor, Sir Thomas 
Knight, was specially named in the act. 
Upon the Company, their sons when of 
age, their apprentices, servants, and factors 
in India, was conferred, for the space of 
fifteen years, the privilege of an exclusive 
trade “into the countries and parts of Asia 
and Africa, and into and from all the 
islands, ports, towns, and places of Asia, 
Africa, and America, or any of them, be- 
yound the Cape of Bona Esperanza or the 
Straits of Magellan, where any traffic may 
be used, to and from every of them.” 

Such were the feeble commencements of 
a power which now holds sovereign sway 
over the entire continent of India, with the 
islands immediately contiguous. Two 
hundred and fifteen persons, with the Earl 
of Cumberland at their head, composed 
the company to which this charter was 
originally granted, and the capital with 
which they prepared to engage in their 
novel enterprise amounted barely to 70,0001. 
divided into shares of fifty pounds each. 
With this they fitted out a fleet consisting 
of four ships and a pinnace, which they 
freighted with cloth, lead, tin, cutlery, and 
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glass, and, adding to the cargo the value of 
28,742/. in bullion, they committed the 
whole to the management of Capt. James 
Lancaster. On the 2d of May, 1601, the 
squadron sailed ‘from Torbay.— Family 
Library, No, XV. Gleig’s History of 
India, 
a 


EXETER HALL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF SACRED HISTORY. 
BY ANCIENT MASTERS. 


Tue pictures exhibited in this collection, 
are one hundred and twenty-seven. The 
subjects are enumerated in a catalogue, in 
connexion with the name of the artist, the 
year in which he was born, and when he 
died. 

Among these paintings, many are highly 
characteristic, and all are exceedingly at- 
tractive. 

The Entombment of Christ, No. 6, by 
Ludovico Caracci, is in all its parts covered 
with such an air of solemnity, that the spec- 
tator gazes in silent astonishment on the 
various objects presented to his contem- 
plation. 

Christ Bearing his Cross, No. 24, by 
Morales, is sublime in its leading features, 
and exquisite in the anatomical precision 
which the artist has displayed. The whole, 
however, has a foreign aspect, but nature, 
in her universal dictates, appears to great 
advantage, in the meekness and resignation 
which the countenance of the Saviour pre- 
sents to the beholder. 

In No. 31, St. John and the Lamb, by 
Cano, is beautifully coloured, but the lamb 
is most exquisitely natural in its form, po- 
sition, and features. 

St. Peter Delivered from Prison, No. 37, 
by Steenwyck, is very fine. The perspective 
commands admiration. 

St. Sebastian Pierced with Arrows, No. 
55, by Dalle Notte, might, with a small 
portion of aid from the imagination, be 
taken for a reality. There is not, perhaps, 
in the whole collection, any one painting 
more calculated than this, to arrest and 
rivet the spectator’s attention. 

The Young St. John, No. 59, by Mengs, 
is a luminous and lovely picture. 

The Holy Family, No. 73, by Bartolomeo 
di St. Marco, is distinguished by its beau- 
tiful colouring. 

The Last Supper, No. 78, by Balen, is 
an exquisite representation of varied objects 
by candlelight. 

St. John Preaching, No. 83, by Elshei- 
mer, exhibits expressive countenances, and 
admirable grouping. 

Herodias with the Head of St. John, 
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No. 117, by Buonen, has a brilliancy of 
colouring from candlelight, which no words 
can adequately express. 

Judith with the Head of Holofernes, 
No, 122, by Boonen, is a picture which 
also will be recollected with vivid ad- 
miration. 

We have no time to particularize further, 
and must therefore conclude by observing, 
that to every lover of sacred subjects, this 
collection will furnish a source of much 
rational entertainment. 


————~>——_ 


M. PEMBERTON’S LECTURES, NOW BEING 
DELIVERED AT SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICES- 
TER SQUARE, LONDON. 


We learn from a brief statement of this 
gentleman’s design, that, in eight analytical 
lectures, he intends to illustrate some of the 
og tragic characters of Shakspeare ; 
and this not merely by recitation, but by 
assuming in his own person the ions, 
attributes, and emotions of the individuals 
whom he represents. This being the case, 
we can easily comprehend why “a correct 
impression will not be received from any 
description which may be offered in a cir- 
cular notice or advertisement.” Reading 
may communicate sentiments and ideas, 
but action, tone, and gesture, can alone in- 
fuse into expression that powerful agitation 
- soul which can render it instinct with 
life. 

Mr. Pemberton is a gentleman of talent, 
and appears to be intimately acquainted 
with the subjects he has oolunden to il- 
lustrate. We have heard him with astonish- 
ment, and are most decidedly of opinion, 
that it is only by those who attend his lec- 
tures, that his varied powers can be fully 
appreciated. 


-———>—- 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of April, was 49} 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 58 degrees, took place 
on the 23rd, with a south-easterly wind ; 
the minimum, which was 40 degrees, was 
observed on the 7th, when the direction of 
the wind was north-easterly. The range of 
the thermometer was 18 degrees ; the 
prevailing wind east. The direction of the 
wind has been easterly 74 days; northerly 
42; north-easterly 4}; southerly 33; south. 
westerly 3; north-westerly 3; westerly 2 ; 
and south-easterly 2, 

The former part of the month was parti- 
cularly dry, as no rain was observed until 
the 12th. The east, north.east, and north- 
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erly winds were most 
Ri ot every dy nd daring ts pr 
ost e ay, ring thi i 

Gnpuntiliég tats ae te. ouh » and 
north-west. Nine days have been accompa- 
nied with wind, tgp pe after the 12th. 
The morning of the 16th was rather foggy ; 
and hail fell on the 19th and 26th. 

On the 4th, butterflies were observed 
commencing their aerial rambles ; also the 
lady-bird was noticed. The leafing of the 
lilac, willow, and rose had commenced on 
this day, The blossom buds of the cherry 
were — - the 5th. On the 6th the 
blossoms currant and goose 
began to unfold. On the. 7th, the os 
the damson, vine, and horse-chesnut were 
unfolding ; also bees were noticed abroad. 
The leaves of the apple were unfolding on 
the 11th. The wall-flower was seen in 
blossom on the 14th, and also the tulip. 
On the 16th, a cherry blossom was observed 
unfolded. On the 18th, the leaves of the 
sa were unfolding. On the 20th, the 

amson blossoms began to unfold, and the 
decoration of the meadows, and banks of 
rivers, were noticed to have commenced by 
the flowering of various plants and herbs 
with which they abound. The fruit-buds of 


the vine via on the 2ist, and the pear 


t during this 


blossoms to unfold on the 23rd. 





POETRY. 





THE SLAVE. 





““O ty Kupip crnOeic ddvdoc, arededOepoc 
Kupiov toriv......” Kop. A. 2’. xf’. 


Ow western India’s torrid shore, 
Where human flesh is bought and sold, 
A slave-ship brought some hundreds more 
In that long bloody list enroll'd : 
And in the crowded mart they stood, 
Each h giving comfort while he could ; 
For ship’s cord, and kindred’s tie, 
Are severed soon in slavery. 


A ter of that blood-stain’d soil 
ad sent his negro servant then, 

To fill those ranks of “ tears and toil,” 

And barter for his coun mn: 
And there he met a poor old man, 
Tottering with age, with sickness wan, 
And when his purchase was dismiss’, 
He put him too upon his list. 


He led him to his lowly cell, 
He broke for him his daily bread ; 
He brought him water from the well, 
By day his weary footsteps led, 
By night he laid him down to rest 
On straw, the softest and the best, 
And screen’d him from the chi}l night air, 
And tended him with filial eare. 
At length within his peaceful grave, 
The poor.old n man was plac’d: 
The planter met his faithful slave, 
Returning from the spét in haste: 
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And bade him stay, and sought to know 
For whom it was his sorrows flow: 

If father ‘twas, or brother, lay 

In his last dwelling in the clay? 


“* No, Massa, no: no father I, 

He died in my dear native land, 
ee from his home did fly, 

the white man’s murderous band: 

Sister and mother, all are gone, 
And I am lingering on alone: 
But, Massa, when we both were free, 
That negro was—my enemy! 


“He tore me from my native home, 

And sold me to the white-man crew, 
That o’er our burning deserts roam, 

To catch the wretched slaves for you. 
He heard not then my farewell cry, ; 
He cared not for my agony: 

He drank my price, and left me then 

To tigers in the form of men. 


“I saw him pining ’midst the herd 
Of strangers in the busy mart, 

And vengeance had almost deferr’d 
The kindlier feelings of my heart : 

But when I thought of ills in store, 

Upon this poor old man to pour, 

I heard a blessed voice from heaven, 

‘Forgive, and thou shalt be forgiven.’ 


“I fed and kept him until now, 

For in the bi book I read, 
That kindness to a cruel foe 

Heaps coals of fire upon his head, 
And long I strove for conquest here, 
Not with my massy club or spear, 
But with those arms they use above, 
The never-failing darts of love.” 


I blush for Britain: deeds as kind, 
With motives pure and just as these, 
How vainly might I try to find, 
From Vectis to the Hebrides : 
That love that has but dimly shone 
In hearts that call themselves her own, 
Has burnt within a negro’s breast, 
With light that dazzles all the rest! 


March 22. ¢- 9. 


———— 
Ow tHe MUTABILITY or EARTHLY THINGS. 


WuatTe’eRr we see in nature, calls to mind, 
That life is fleeting as th’ inconstant wind. 


The Sun, bright from his eastern bed, 
Steals forth, and a is native hills with red, 
Enlivens nature with his glad’ning ray, 

And preudly soars, bright monarch of the day. 
But, lo! how soon his glorious course must end, 
His zenith reached, the mighty must descend, 
He ‘neath the golden west recedes from sight, 
Owning the leaden sway of murky night. 


The beauteous Flower sheds forth its sweet perfume, 
But, oh! how transient is its fairy bloom! 

For when the chilly wind of eve blows past, 

Its beauty falls a victim to the blast. 


Go view the Ocean—when the tempest raves, 
High rise, and deep decline, the mountain waves ; 
They beat with maddened foam the rocky shore, 
Recoil—and then their form is seen no more. 


The Seasons ; genial spring must fade away, 
And yield to summer’s animating sway, 

At laden autumn’s voice shall summer fall, 
And autumn yield to hoary winter's call. 


Thus man on life’s uneven sea is cast ; 

Fach flitting moment threatened as his last ; 

His sun must set, the beauteous flower decay, 
And life’s tempestuous wave must die away. 
Man’s gentle seed-time, bry must fail, and, lo, 
All-ripening summer shall its glories show, 

Then harvest-autumn in its turn shall come, 
And grey-haired winter, bending o'er the tomb. 
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Go view man’s proudest monuments—are they 
Exempted from this sentence of decay? 


No! time with mould’ring hand shall lay them low, 


And scarce their site should future ages know. 
Life is a transient dream—and, waking, we 
Shall join th’ unfading realms of vast eternity. 


J. W——wn. 


——~—-— 


OUR HOPES IN HEAVEN. 


I saw her suffer—let it pass— 
Her woes I would not tell. 

I saw the few sands falling fast,— 
I heard her faint farewell ! 

I did not droop to see her die, 
I felt no deep distress : 

And if I gave a tear—a sigh 
*Twas purely selfishness. 


I felt a wanderer of the waste, 
From which her spirit flew ; 

I felt how treachery had traced 
The paths J lingered through ; 

And when I saw her fade in death, 
And seek her native sky, 

I wished, like her, to yield my breath, 
I wished, like her, to die. 


Oh, what were this dark world of ours, 
Without that world beyond? 

How could we bear the blighted flowers— 
The falsehood of the fond, 

The wreck, the wretchedness below, 
The wrongs to virtue given, 

But for that high and holy glow, 
That lifts our hopes to heaven! 


M. Leman GRIMSTONE. 


—_—_@~— 


SUMMER. 
(A Rural Sketch.) 


Summer in her airy dresses, 
Makes the landscape scenes her own ; 
Flowers and fruits adorn her tresses, 
Spangling, too, her azure gown. 
Light her _ and sweet her motion, 
As she walks the rural scene ; 
Hill and dale, and plain, and ocean, 
Wear their robes of pleasant green. 


On her car of thistle feather, 
Now she floats ‘neath woodland trees ; 
Now o’er tracts of blooming heather, 
Wafted by the sultry breeze. 


Now ‘tis sweet thro’ woods to ramble, 
Down some green lane's winding way, 
Where ‘neath hedge and blossom’d bramble, 

Wild flowers bloom in vesture gay. 


Here the crane’s-bill flowers are stooping 
On the moss-banks, bright and green, 

And the fox-glove bells are drooping 
"Neath the holly’s sheltering screen. 


While the hawkweed bares her bosom 
To the sun, and mocks his rays ; 
And the yarrow’s cream-white blossom, 
There its umbel gems displays. 
’Mid the hedges gaily ramble 
Woodbine wreaths, which form the bower, 
Where one oft with glee will scramble 
To possess the tempting flower. 
O, those scenes are fraught with pleasure, 
Nameless trifies there ile 
== hour, as one at leisure 
is across the pathway stile. 


Sweet to see the skylark mounting 
Toward the ry! with song divine ; 
And to list each ind recounting 


Joys perchance which equal mine ! 





Where the sun-lit waters glisten, 
Insects dance—'tis life’s gay noon ! 
And how sweet it is to listen 
To the wild-bees’ murmuring tune! 


Like a ‘nap of varied colours, 
How the landscape scenes are spread ! 
Waving wood, and stream, and meadows 
Bounded by yon mountain’s head. 
Mowers’ scythes ’mid ripen’d grasses 
Sweep along the waving plain, 
While a troop of rosy lasses 
Follows in the jovial train. 
Hill and dale, and winding river, 
Flowery meads and cornfields brown ; 
Moors, where heath and gold-broom quiver 
In the breeze which fans the down— 
Never weary—still elated} 
Is the eye ’mid nature’s rounds; ~ 
Never weary—still unsated 
Is the ear with nature’s sounds : 
For the ample scenes of nature 
Charm the heart—exalt the soul ; 
Lift them to the great Creator, 
Him who plann’d the glorious whole. 
April 17, 1832, near Halifax. T. CrossLey. 
a 


THE NAUTILUS. | 





“‘ Little bark on a smooth summer sea, 
Which the breezes but curl, as in sport.” 


WueEw the green wave lightly curls, 
On the surface of the y 

And the sprays, like Orient pearls, 
From its sparkling summit leap : 

Then I spread my tender sail 

To the gently breathing gale. 


"Mid the coral caves below, 
Perfum'd breezes of Ceylon 
Gently waft my vessel on. 


Come, and we will glide away, 
Par from rock and weedy cell, 

Where the lovely Naiads play, 

- Hee on their tuneful shell : 
yhere the brooding zephyrs 
On the surface of the — 


Hark! I hear the dashing oars, 
Swiftly let us dive below ; 

Here no nets shall check our course, 
Here no rude hand reach us now : 

In the caverns of the deep 

Fold we now our sails, and sleep. 


March 22, 1832. ¢- 0. 


Review.— Reminiscences of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M. late of Bristol, and 
Sketches of his Sermons, preached at 
Cambridge, prior to 1806. John 
Greene, 8vo. pp. 335. Westley and 
Davis, London, 1832. 

Tere are few words in the English lan- 

guage, which could more fully express the 

character of this book, than that which the 
author bas adopted. It is not a memoir of 

Mr. Hall’s life, nor a dissertation on his 

writings, but the recollections of a friend, 

who, from the year 1795, was honoured 
with his intimate and undisturbed friend- 
ship, until death terminated his labours in 

1831. 
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During this long 
appears to have been to the Rev. Robert 
Hai, what Boswell was to Dr. Johnson, 
his companion in travel, his ardent admirer 
both in public and private, and occasion- 
ally his domestic associate. In each of 
these departments, Mr. Greene was always 
on the alert 

“‘ To catch the manners living as they rise ;” 


and the result of his unremitting observa- 
tions, he has now embodied in the very 
pleasing and interesting volume before us. 

Accompanying the author in his various 
interviews, and uninterrupted intercourse 
with Mr. Hall, we have an opportunity of 
seeing this justly celebrated christian mi- 
nister in his study, in his family, in com- 
pany, in seclusion, in his public ministra- 
tions, in his friendly correspondence, and 
while surveying the beauties and sublimi- 
ties of nature. We enjoy his conversation, 
we hear his remarks on passing events, and 
listen with the most intense interest to his 
opinion on books and anthors, and are en- 
livened with the anecdotes which occurring 
incidents afford. In short, we seem to take 
our stand on an eminence, whence we con- 
template all his movements, and, beholding 
the man in most of the leading attitudes 
which life presents, thus obtain a more 
genuine picture, than can frequently be 
found in the laboured efforts of biographi- 
cal detail. 

In the conversations which are recorded, 
Mr. Hall always appears in his own cha- 
racter. His observations invariably display, 
either the independence of his mind, the 
vigour of his intellectual powers, the extent 
of his researches, the acuteness of his dis- 
crimination, or the depth of his piety ; and 
on many occasions these excellencies present 
themselves in such a happy combination, 
that the reader is at a loss on which to 
bestow the greater portion of his admira- 
tion 


The scenes to which we are introduced 
by Mr. Greene, are certainly very miscel- 
laneous ; but this circumstance renders them 
much more er than they “yor 
have appeared, if diversity in topics 
been pr er from his pages. Many inci- 
dents might be selected from this volume, to 
display its age claims to public atten- 
tion ; but a field abounding in rich 
variety, it is not easy to make an extract 
which shall convey an adequate idea of its 
fertility. The following incident, however, 
can scarcely fail to prove acceptable to 
every reader. 


“ Mr. Hall had a great insight into character; his 
eye so searching to str: , as to be al- 
most insupportable : its brightness was insufferable. 


iod, Mr. Greene 
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I have frequently heard it remarked, both by ladies 
and gentlemen, that until they became acquainted 
with him, they felt uncomfortable in his presence : 
he to them to be a discerner of spirits. He 
consi himself to be a judge of physiognomy. 
The following is a remarkable instance of his pene- 
tration in this respect, which was much talked of at 
the time. I received the particulars from Mr. 
James Nutter, at whose house it occurred. A Lon- 
don dealer, in the corn trade, dined with this gentle - 
man at Cambridge, in company with Mr. Hall. Mr. 
Nutter observed, that Mr. Hall was very silent at 
table, and looked very suspiciously at this stranger. 
After taking two or three glasses of wine, the 
stranger retired hastily. On his leaving the room, 
Mr. Hall said, “Who is that person, sir?” Mr. 
Nutter informed him that he was an eminent corn- 
dealer, in London. “Do you do any business with 
him, sir?” ‘ Yes, sir.’ “ Have you sold him anything 
to day sir?” ‘ Yes sir, a large parcel of corn.’ “I am 
sorry for it, sir; that man is a rogue, sir.” ‘Oh, you 
are quite mistaken, Mr. Hall; he is highly re- 
spectable, sir, and can obtain credit for any amount 
in this market.” “I de not care for that, sir; do you 
get your account settled as soon as you can, and 
never do any more business with him.” Although 
Mr. Nutter saw no other reason for it, Mr. Hall's 
opinion made that impression on his mind, that 
when this account was settled, he refused to trust 
the individual any more; and in about twelve 
months afterwards, this very person actually de- 
frauded his creditors, and fled the country.”—p. 36. 


On the much-disputed points of doctrine 
between the Arminians and Calvinists, it 
has frequently been asked, what were Mr. 
Hall’s individual sentiments? A direct 
answer to this question cannot easily be 
gathered from his writings. On all occa- 
sions they occupy a back ground in the 
picture, they are never to be seen but in the 
distance, and even then they are eclipsed by 
the brighter manifestations of his christian 
liberality. We must not, however, infer 
from hence, that these subjects were stran- 
gers to his thoughts. He had examined all, 
and examined deeply, had seen much to 
admire, and much to pons ares in each 
system, and, therefore, could attach infalli- 
bility to none. But although the result of 
his inquiries, on this interesting topic, can 
scarcely be gleaned from his works, Mr. 
Greene has preserved an answer to the 
question, in the following portion of a de- 
tached conversation, in which Mr. Hall had 
been engaged, and which he thus related to 
the author. 

“There was a curious old man in the cottage 
where I lighted my pipe, who knows me very well ; 
so we entered into conversation on some of the high 
— He was formerly one of Mr. Vaughan's 

earers, and went to Leicester every Sunday for the 
pow of attending his church, but has lately left 

r. Vaughan’s ministry on account of his senti- 
ments. If what he says be correct, Mr. V. is a 
rank antinomian. The old man now attends the 

church, and appears better satisfied. He 

told me, that he remembered hearing my father at 

Arnsby. My father, sir, was very doctrinal in his 

— » and more attached to Calvinism than 

am. If there are any sentiments to which I could 
subscribe, they are Baxter’s.”—p. 154. 

Throughout the whole, these reminiscen- 
ces are exceedingly interesting ; and al- 
though this volume has no connexion with 
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the regular series of Mr. Hall’s works, it 
may be considered as a valuable appendix 
fo an extended memoir of his life, which is 
daily expected to issue from the press. We 
have been much pleased with the perusal, 
and feel persuaded that it cannot fail to 
gratify every reader into whose hands it may 
— 


Review.—Church History through all 
Ages, from the First Promise of a 
Saviour, to A. D. 1830, &c. By Tho- 
mas Timpson, 12mo, pp. 550. Society 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge. 
London, 1832. 


Tue long period of time through which 
this work travels, furnishes such a variety 
of topics, that a simple enumeration of 
them would be a task both tedious and 
difficult. Its early books and chapters 
relate to events that are remote in time 
and distant in situation. On these parts, 
however, the author has been as brief as 
perspicuity would allow; and, in general, 
the evidence adduced in favour of the facts 
and incidents recorded, is derived from the 
bible, which is the only authentic record of 
them now extant: , 

Advancing to the christian dispensation, 
the author’s materials become more volu- 
minous and diversified, and the multiplicity 
of occurrences which are woven into histo- 
rical detail, enables him to introduce some- 
thing new and interesting in every page. 
Commencing with the christian era, he 
takes each century in succession, and, 
within its chronological limits, surveys the 
state of Christianity throughout the world, 
noticing the early contracted sphere of its 
operation, the hostilities it had to encounter, 
the causes which partially retarded its pro- 
gress, its unwearied perseverance, and ulti- 
mate triumph over every obstacle. 

The sixteenth century bears witness to 
the church emerging from the sink of papal 
corruption, and starting from midnight 
darkness into the light of day. Under 
this and the subsequent centuries, down to 
1830, the state of Christianity is traced in 
its various ramifications, throughout every 
quarter of the globe, without omitting to 
notice its powerful influence in the eastern 
regions, the West Indies, and the islands 
of the Pacific ocean. This department 
includes fifty chapters, several of which, 
divided into subordinate sections, describe 
thesuccessful efforts of sects and commu- 
nities in their respective ~—_ of opera- 
tion, to diffuse the light and power of reli- 
gion among the more unenlightened inha- 
bitants of the earth. To each of these he 
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has awarded a competent meed of praise, 
without either unduly exalting any one, 
by exaggerating their activity and useful- 
ness beyond the bounds which the most 
indisputable facts fully sanction, or depre- 
ciating the zeal, indefatigable labours, and 
success, of their rivals and coadjutors in the 
same glorious cause. 

On the effect produced on the clergy by 
the preaching of the Methodists, the author 
makes the following observations : ~ 


“The rise of the Methodists, and their evange- 
lical, indefatigable labours, excited a spirit of in- 
quiry among many of the regular clergy. They 
were generally} stung with mortification to see 
their provinces invaded by laymen, with increas- 
ing multitudes attached to their ministry. The 
superior clergy generally employed every effort to 
check the revival of piety in the church; as they 
denominated it “ puritanism,” and “ methodism.” 
So incensed were they, that at Oxford, in 1763, 
six young men were expelled from Edmund Hall, 
being convicted, before the vice-chancellor, and 
some of the heads of houses, of “holding metho- 
distical tenets, and taking upon them to pray, read, 
and expound the scriptures, and singing hymns in 
a private house.” In vain did they appeal to the 
articles of the church in support of their doctrines, 
and equally vain was the ample testimony borne 
to their piety and exemplary lives. Many a wor- 
thy curate also, was expelled from his situation on 
account of his evangelical doctrines, and his pious 
zeal; of which we might give affecting instances 
worthy only of the seventeenth century. 

“ Still the spirit of grace was shed forth upon 
many of the clergy from time to time: they be- 
came converted to the true faith of Christ; and 
having received the truth in the love of it, they 
laboured diligently and zealously for the salvation 
of the souls of men. 

“Mr. John Newton, an eminent London clergy- 
man, speaking of his church in a letter to a friend, 
says, “I am not sure that, in the year 1740, there 
was a single gospel minister in the whole kingdom. 
Now we have, I know not how many; but I think 
not less than four hundred.” This letter was writ- 
ten in 1797. In 1801, he says in another letter, 
“T am told there are ten thousand parishes in 
England: I believe more than nine thousand of 
these are without the gospel ;"—meaning in the 
establishment. 

“London was deplorably deficient of evangelical 
clergymen. In 1749, Mr. Romaine was chosen 
lecturer of St. Dunstan’s.in the West, where he 
laboured with remarkable success, being a man of 
apostolical piety and zeal: yet in that station he 
suffered much opposition, having not more than 
one regular evangelical coadjutor in the whole me- 
tropolis. He was appointed lecturer of St. George's 
Hanover-square, in 1750; but on account of his 
popularity, and the church being crowded, he was 
dismissed, in 1755, from his station at the latter 
church. 

“In the middle of the century, scarcely a pro- 
fessor or tutor of eminent piety was to be found at 
either university; but at its close, it was believed 
that, both among the teachers and the taught, men 
of evangelical principles and spirit were to be found 
in almost every college, both at Cambridge and 
Oxford.” —p. 389—391. 


On reading the preceding extracts, who 
can wonder that the interests of the Method- 
ists and dissenters should have increased ? 
and who that reflects on the beneficial 
effects produced on the clergy and others, 
by their zeal, piety, example, and preach- 
ing, can for a moment doubt that God 
has singularly owned and blessed their 
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labours. ily, the church of England, 

roused frome ead ay ry now fur- 
nishes a noble host of faithful ministers, 
who sound the gospel trumpet in the ears 
of penaing sinners; and in many places, 
their preaching has been attend with 
abundant success. 

Of these, and other kindred topics, Mr. 
Timpson has taken an accurate and a com- 
prehensive survey, and delineated his pic- 
ture with a faithful and steady hand. 
Throughout the whole process of his inqui- 
ries and historical details, he has evinced 
an extensive acquaintance with ecclesias- 
tical affairs, both foreign and domestic, in 
the different periods of the world. These 
he has divested of all extraneous appen- 
dages ; and, by concentrating their essence 
in the present volume, has furnished to the 
the reader a valuable compendium of 
“church history through all ages,” as his 
title promised. 

—@——. 

Review.—A Memoir of Miss Mary 
Helen Bingham, who died in her Six- 
teenth Year. John Bustard, 12mo. 
pp. 214, Second Edition. Mason, Lon- 

I preci ber, the first edition of 

Na ing number, the first edition o 
this p teeing tok instructive volume passed 
under our review, and drew from us those 
terms of approbation which works of su- 
= mad merit have always a right to demand. 

is second edition appears much im- 
proved, as well as somewhat enlarged, and 

both the biographer and his subject 
in a very advantageous light. 

Of Miss Bingham we need only say, 
that she was blessed with a superior under- 
standing, which, emanating from a min< 
deeply embued with fervent piety, shone 
throughout her life with a steady and distin- 
guished lustre, Her thoughts, views, ideas, 
and language, always appear in a command- 
ing attitude. Her lies in a region 
more elevated than that in which common 
spirits walk; and, in following her foot- 
steps, we mark her progress with feelings of 
solemn respect and glowing admiration, 

In no small degree her biographer has 
caught her mantle, and delineated her cha- 
racter in terms highly creditable to his 
talents, and not unworthy of the subject 
whose life and rience he records. 
From the common and hackneyed phrases 
with which such works generally abound, 
this volume is in no small degree exempt. 
The sentiments are expressed in plain and 
familiar language, without the monotonous 
repetition of terms which, though excellent 
in themselves, are worn threadbare by con- 
stant use. 


Review.—A Memoir of Mr. John Bing- 
ham, Jun., who died July 16th 1827, 
aged eighteen. By John Bustard, 12mo, 
pp. 110. Mason, London, 1832. 


Mr. Joun Brncuam, it seems, was a 
brother to the young lady whose memoir 
appears in the preceding article, and it 
comes before us from the pen of the same 
biographer. It is distinguished by the early, 
the continued, and the exalted piety of the 
individual whose life and death it records ; 
but in all other respects it is inferior to the 
former, in composition, variety, and inde- 
pendence of language. It consists chiefly 
of extracts from the diary of the deceased, 
who probably never intended that the en- 
tries he had made should be presented to 
the public. We do not intend, by this re- 
mark, to insinuate that the diary contains 
any thing improper for public view; but 
the sameness that uniformly prevails, de- 
prives the memoir of that stimulating inte- 
rest which all works are expected to pos- 
sess; and the peculiarity of terms and 
ssp: will tend much to restrict its circu- 
ation to limits less extensive than its strong 
and fervent piety deserves. 

But for all these defects and peculiarities, 
the ardent love to God and man, which 
breathes in every page, makes a more 
than ample compensation. It is only by 
those who are sincerely devoted to God, 
that this work will be fully relished, and with 
these it contains no deficiency, to prevent it 
from being highly prized. It will be set 
as a bright example, to shew the height of 
holiness which youth may attain; and few, 
we presume, will hesitate, on closing the 
book, to exclaim, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 

—@-——_. 

Review.— Memoir of the Life of the 
Rev. Matthias Bruen, of New York, 
12mo. pp. 454. Hamilton & Co, Lon- 
don. 1832. 


Tuts is the memoir of a pious minister, 
who was called from time to eternity in 
the month of September 1829, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. Mr. Bruen, 
though of English extraction, was an Ame- 
rican by birth, to which continent his 
ancestors repaired in the time of Charles 
II. to avoid the persecuting spirit of the 
times. 

Having received a liberal education, 
when about the age of eighteen, Mr. 
Bruen’s mind became seriously impressed 
with the importance of eternal things. 
This led him to seek salvation in that 
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Saviour, to whose ministry the subsequent 
years of his life were devoted. 

Prior, however, to his taking on him 
the pastoral office, he visited England, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
various other parts of Europe. On each 
of these countries, their inhabitants, man- 
ners, morals, and general character, he 
made numerous observations during his 
journeys. These he either committed to 

per, and transmitted in letters to his 
riends, or so preserved them in his mental 
storehouse, that they form no inconsider- 
able portion of the volume before us. The 
subsequent parts have a more immediate 
bearing on the duties of his profession, and 
on circumstances connected with it. These 
embrace preaching, congregations, revivals, 
missions, schools, Bible societies, liberality 
of sentiment, and the efficacy of prayer. 
On each of these, and several kindred 
topics, Mr. Bruen has delivered his senti- 
ments without disguise, and many persons 
will be found to admire his frankness, who 
will hesitate to adopt every portion of his 
adamantine creed 

That Mr. Bruen was a man of talent, 
and of learning, no person who peruses 
this volume can for a moment doubt; and 
it is pleasing to add, that. he has de- 
voted both talent and learning to the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge, which, having 
acquired, has been appropriated to pur- 
poses most beneficial to mankind. On 
very many subjects, his remarks are both 
judicious and acute. The style of his 
letters is spirited and perspicuous ; and in 
his language neither levity nor moroseness 
is permitted to appear. His habitual piety 
seems ever ready to impose restraints on 
the exuberance of his fancy, so that in the 
midst of his most vivacious excursions, 
and animated descriptions, his mind never 
wanders from its common centre. 

Respecting the places which he visited, 
and the persons with whom he held an 
intercourse, his observations are those of an 
enlightened traveller, noticing every thing 
of importance in his transient passage, and 
presenting the result to the reader in its 
most popular form. These remarks, made 
during his peregrinations, must have been 
both entertaining and instructive to his 
countrymen, when published on his return, 

To us, on this side the mighty water, 
what he has advanced on transatlantic 
church affairs, is perhaps more interesting 
than in his own country, where all the facts 
are publicly known; in much the same 
manner as our statements would be more 
interesting to the churches in America than 
to ourselves. On such occasions, we mu- 


tually com the Spirit’s operation on 
each side of the ocean, and feel new mo- 
tives for gratitude in proportion as the light 
of the gospel becomes more diffused, and 
new witnesses are raised up to enjoy salva- 
tion, and celebrate the leemer’s name. 


~~» 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


From the list of these Institutions, which 
we published on the cover of our last num- 
ber, it will be readily perceived, that they 
are become far too numerous to be followed 
in detail, A full account of the proceedings 
of each, including the reports and speeches 
delivered on the respective occasions, would 
furnish a larger bulk than we could embody 
in our pages throughout the year, if every 
other article were totally excluded. The 
catalogue which we published was formi- 
dable in extent, and many anniversaries 
have taken, and will take place, that were 
not included in our enumeration. We 
must therefore content ourselves with giving 
an outline of the more prominent, and with 
noticing, in general terms, the amiable 
spirit which pervaded these benevolent 
assemblies. 

Baptist Missions in Jamaica.—A general 
meeting of the friends of this religious com- 
munity was held in the chapel of the Rev. 
A. Fletcher in Moorfields, on Wednesday, 
April 25th, to take into consideration the 
outrages which their cause had recently sus- 
tained through the late revolt of the negroes 
in Jamaica. The occasion excited great 
interest, and multitudes attended, to obtain 
that information which had hitherto been 
received only through the distorted medium 
of prejudice and misrepresentation. Several 
speakers of other denominations attended. 
The discussions were temperate, though 
animated, but the most simple statement of 
facts could not repress a burst of indignant 
feeling, which the flagrant acts of injustice 
that were mentioned inspired. 

The chair was taken by J. B. Wilson, 
Esq. The principal speakers were, the 
Rev. John Dyer, Rev. Dr. Cox, W. B. 
> Esq. Rev. C. Birt, T. Pewtress, 
Esq. Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. A. Fletcher, 
Rev. T. Groser, Rev. J. Hoby, Rev. J. 
Ivimey. The facts elicited were a tri- 
umphant refutation of the - unfounded 
charges against the missionaries, that had 
been hatched in Jamaica by the planters 
and friends of slavery. The mischief done 
to their chapels in the above island, was 
estimated at about £16,000. The case 
had been laid before the government at 
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home, and . romise obtained, that an 
inquiry shou made respecting the per- 
pouratvrs of this frenzied Yilonoe. ae 

NS Palen Missonary Socie Tb 
an iety.—The an- 
niveney” of the London Auaiiary to this 
society was held in Great Queen-street 
Chapel, on Wednesday evening, April 25th, 
Launcelot Haslope, Esq., in the chair. The 
rs were Rev. J. Entwistle, Rev. W. 

‘oase, Rev. J. M‘Lean, Rev. J. Beaumont, 
Rev. W. Atherton, Rev. J. Jackson, Rev. 
Mr. Prosser, and others. A religious feeling 

ed the assembly, the utmost harmony 
prevailed, and all seemed actuated by one 
common desire to send the light of the 
ee ge heathen lands. 
ish Society of London.—The tenth 
anni of this institution was held in 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, April 27, the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in the 
chair, The object of this society is to cir- 
culate the scriptures in the Irish tongue. 
This the people had manifested every dis- 
position to receive, and the Romish Catho- 
lic priests every disposition to prevent. The 
stated, that their success had been 
varied, but that prosperity had been more 
than sufficient to induce them to persevere. 
The princi ge were, the Hon. and 
Rev Gerd oel, Sir A. Agnew, M.P., 
Rev. H. Beamish, Rev. L. Foot, Rev. H. 
Melville, Rev. W. Blood, General Tolley, 
Rev. G. Birkley. This meeting was con- 
ducted with much harmony, and the occa- 
sion of its assembling was viewed with 
strong emotions of interest. 

Society for the Support and Encourage- 
ment of Sunday Schools.—On the evening 
of Wednesday, April 25, the forty-sixth 
anniversary of this Society was held at the 
London Coffee -house, Ludgate-hill, W. 
Baron Gurney, Esq. in the chair. The 
report stated, that by the active exertions 
of the society, a vast number of Bibles, 
Testaments, and other .books, had been 
thrown into circulation, that education was 
rapidly advancing, and that the Pas were 
daily increasing. The Rev. J. Harding, 
Mr. W. P. Lloyd, Rev. J. Belsher, Rev. 
W. Thompson, Mr. Altham, Mr. J. Eke, 
and Rev. J. Edwards, severally addressed 
the assembly. Mr. Lloyd stated that there 
were at this time not less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand teachers, instructing 
upwards of a million and quarter of children. 
This extensive system of tuition cannot fail 
having a powerful influence on the rising 
generation. 

Church Missionary Society.—-The thirty- 
second anniversary of this society was held 
in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, May 1. The 
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Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry jn 
the chair. It appeared from the Report, 
that five missionaries had, during the year, 
been sent out to foreign stations, that a de- 
crease in the funds, from £47,584 to 
£40,751, had been experienced, and that, 
unless an augmentation took place, the 
operations of the society must be dimi- 
nished. Among the speakers we observed 
the Dean of Salisbury, Rev. Professor 
Scholefield, Rev. J. W. Larainghe®, Rev. 
W. Jowett, Bishop of Calcutta, Rev. J. H.- 
Stewart, Rev. C. Simeon, Rev. Baptist 
Noel. By these different speakers, a tran- 
sient suryey was taken of the society’s pro- 
ceedings and successes in various parts of 
the n world. India, New Holland, 
and New Zealand, were the priacipal places 
mentioned, and from each of these the 
accounts were less discouraging than might 
have been expected in regions of idolatry 
and savage darkness. In the district of 
Madras nearly ten thousand were under 
christian instruction; and even among the 
cannibals of New Zealand, the ferocious 
spirit of the native had evidently given 
way before the mild and benignant influ- 
ence of the Sun of righteousness. 

Society of the Friends of the Hebrew 
Nation.—The third annual meeting of this 
society was held in Exeter Hall, on Friday, 
April 27th, Mr. Corbet in the chair. The 
report gave a candid and unexaggerated 
statement. It 5 that they have two 
asylums; one in Camden Town, for those 
who are inquiring into the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and giving evidence of sincerity ; 
and one at Hackney, for those whom they 
have reason to believe in a state of con- 
version to God. In the former, eleven had 
been received during the past year, and 
eight now remained. In the latter, seven 
had been admitted, and four now remained. 
The speakers were not many. Captain 
Rhind, R. N. and the Rev. J. Reichardt, 
were the principal. These gentlemen ad- 
vocated the cause of the Hebrews with 
much solicitude, but, for the reward of 
their exertions, they appeared chiefly to rely 
on future expectation, 

Wesleyan Missionary Society--The annual 
meeting of this large and increasing body, ex- 
cites, perhaps, as intense and extensive an in- 
terest as any one that is held in the metropolis. 
During the precent year it was numerously 
attended, and conducted with that cheerful 
decorum, by which its former anniversaries 
have been distinguished. On Monday, 
April 30th, at an early hour Exeter Hall 
was crowded to excess. Sir J. Otley had 
been expected to preside, but in conse- 
quence of serious illness he was unable to 
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attend, and the chair was taken by Lancelot 
Haslope, Esq. After a brief, but suitable 
address from the chairman, one of the 
secretaries read the report. This was long, 
but ably written. It took an extensive sur- 
vey of the great missionary field, and stated 
the exertions which had been made in each 
department, and the success with which 
their united labours had been crowned. 
From its final result it appears, that the 
whole number now employed as mission- 
aries, amounted to 220, of salaried cate- 
chists 160, and of gratuitous teachers, 1400, 
so that, including the wives of the mission- 
aries, there were now nearly 2000 agents 
engaged in missionary work, under the di- 
rection of the society. 

On the foreign stations, 42,743 had been 
admitted into the society, and the children 
in the schools were 25,215. The contribu- 
tions for the year were 48,289/., being a 
deficiency of nearly 2,000/. on the receipts 
of the preceding year. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Adam 
Clarke, J. Dyer, Esq. Rev: J. Campbell, 
Rev. J. Bowers, Rev. Richard Watson, 
Rev. J. Crowther, Rey. W. M. Bunting, 
Rev. Mr, Maclean, Rev. R. Reece, Rev. 
S. Kay, Mr. Beecham, Rev. W. Blood, 
Rey. G. Marsden, Robert Middleton, Esq. 
The collection in the Hall amounted to 
about 220/. Many of the speeches were 
exceedingly animated, and, interspersed 
with aneedote and incident, they rivetted at- 
tention, and imparted a portion of their 
vitality to the assembled multitude, Dr. 
Clarke, at the conclusion of his speech, 
stated, that having paid a visit to the late 
Robert Scott, Esq., this gentleman, then on 
the verge of eternity, gave him a check for 
1,000/., accompanying it with these memo- 
rable words, “ There, Doctor, take that ; it 
is my last act in behalf of the heathen. I 
send it to Heaven for acceptance, and the 
inhabitants may soon expect me among 
them, from the appearance of my writing.” 
This sum was originally intended for the 
Shetland Mission, but, at Dr. Clarke’s ear- 
nest request, it was given to the general 
fund. 

In favour of the Baptists, under their 
late heavy calamities in Jamaica, the strong- 
est sympathy was manifested; and a hint 
dropped by Mr. Watson, that, should they 
require pecuniary aid beyond their own 
resources, to repair the losses they had 
sustained, the Methodist body would not 
be backward in rendering assistance, was 
received with enthusiastic plaudits. This 
anniversary was highly creditable to the 
whole body. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 


The anniversary of this great national insti- 
tution, held in Exeter Hall,.on Wednesday, 
the 2nd of May, presented to the assembly, 
and to the world, a very different aspect from 
that which preceded it. During several years, 
some bickerings had been observable, and 
language of an unpleasant character bad es- 
caped the lips of mapy speakers. These in- 
dications of discontent portended a gathering 
storm, but it was not until the apniversary of 
last year that its collected violence ‘was dis- 
charged in an unmitigated tempest. 

Happily, on the present oceasion, neither 
the apocryphal nor the Trinitarian question 
made its appearance, The disturbers of the 
preceding meeting were either absent or 
silent ; and in all its movements the utmost 
harmony prevailed. We have no right to 
impugn the motives of those who withdrew 
from this society, because they could not 
remove it to a more contracted foundation 
than that on which the splendid fabric was 
first erected ; but events furnish convincing 
evidence that an inverted pyramid can 
never stand. Among those who seceded, 
the seeds of discord have been already 
sown, and, unable to agree on certain 
points, a subdivision has taken place, which 
some have predicted to be the harbinger of 
a final dissolution. 

At the anniversary of the present year, 
the Right Hon. Lord Bexley took the chair, 
the noble president, Lord Teignmouth, 
having been unavoidably prevented from 
attending. The address from the chair, 
though brief, was every way appropriate, 
but the speaker’s voice was not sufficiently 
strong to reach many hundreds placed at a 
distance, 

Some letters, from distinguished sup- 
porters of the society, having been read, 
assigning reasons for their non-attendance, 
the Report was introduced. This, as usual, 
took a general survey of the society’s funds, 
and the appropriation of them. It appears 
that, during the year, 583,888 bibles and 
Testaments had been distributed, which was 
about 100,000 more than had ever been 
issued in any preceding year. From the 
commencement of the society 7,618,615 
copies of the scriptures had been circulated 
through its instrumentality and agency. The 
receipts amounted to 81,735/. which, from 
a deficiency of legacies, was 13,688l. less 
than the preceding year; but, making a de- 
duction for legacies, the subscriptions ex- 
ceeded the former statement, notwithstand- 
ing the defalcation which the schism might 
have been expected to occasion. 

The principal speakers at this meeting 
were, the Bishop of Chester, Rev. John 
Clayton, Bishop of Calcutta, Rev. Thomas 
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Galland, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
Sir Thomas . Ackland, Bart. Rev. J. 
Campbell, Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Rev. J. A. James, 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, . D. Steinkopfh, 
and the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

In the speeches thus delivered, several 
allusions were made to the unhappy differ- 
wre which —— the ing anni- 

were not, however, marked 
with any hans or unbecoming? reflections. 
Regret, not ee was the prevailing 
sensation throughout the vast assembly. 
One panne be es deserving of 
attention. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, and his auton had withdrawn from 
the society, at the last anniversary; but 
now, the former appeared on the platform, 
acknowledged hist error, and begged to 
assure all present, that himself and his 
brother had returned to promote its welfare, 
from a full conviction that its principles 
were pure, and its foundations permanent. 
This candid acknowledgment was received 
with every demonstration of affectionate 
We may conclude by observing, 
that the unanimity which prevailed through. 
out this meeting fully compensated for the 
discord of the last. 
(To be resumed in our next.) 





GEBABINGS. 

Benefits —One of the kings of Persia 
wished oe hes his people enjoy the benefits of in- 
struction; for this pu schools were established, 
and they commenced spelling in all the portions of 
his dominions. This was as it ought to be; but it 
appeared, that at the very cyemmcomment of their 

at the first junction of syllables and vowels, 
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ction of the planet Venus on the Earth.—Professor 

investigation, has dis- 

an inequality in > earth's annual motion 

f the ae pad Venus; the 

about t we hundsed se forty years, 

Vp cooticiont oft this Cent in the coach 
t ich would be 


me a Y Px Te a b —~ ste 

em! ments are seen in great 

al the shores of South Bovelond® th Talend f 

Walcheren, and one of Ge hey beautiful and fertile 
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) ng ty as = gece qrecees out of the woods, 

villages that close to the ks, 
seldom is is say part of the houses visible, except the 
chimneys and the tiled roofs; but a church-spire in 
the midst of trees, oe ‘a windmill _ereates on the bank 
or some . mount, > better to catch oo 


breeze the 
little baniet's with those consplouous “objects ~ Family 
Library. 





Retort Courteous.— There came into Sootiond a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne to Queene Marye of Lorraine, 
who, having heard some affirme that the French wine 
was as good and pure in Scotland as it was to be 
found in France, said, ‘* The Vrench send pe wares 
off their countrye but” > worst.’ M. a, (Bu- 
ied, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Doster, I 

bre thie tyme the refusall and 
Doctors = of the Sorbonne.” — Drum- 

MSS. 

Italian .—The following are some of the cu- 
rious particulars relative to the Italian boys in Lon- 
don, and their aon of procuring a living. The 
haunts of these unfortunate beings are in. Vine-street, 
Saffron-hill ; Bleeding. heart- ze Holborn. hill ; Coal: 

-lane ; and in the purl tlieus of Shoreditch : 
whole houses are occu by these hed 
who sleep eight and nine in a bed ; each boy's mon 
chained near him, every night on going to rest, 
and the other curiosities are placed in situations 
pointed to the owner, so that, on starting out in the 
morning, each boy takes his own companion. On the 
oon joors de the = some Italian and some 


ide each 41-5 t 4d. h 
el -y: a — 2 oni. 


2 propriaters noes Gs the juvenile tes --for 
cupine (very y ~4t- apa only two,) on i 
organ, 4s. per da’ for the porenpins, 
- ls. o. for, the : ; for ie 2 mesbey, and reseed, 

rt day; for a monkey in un “1y ; 
for a box of white mice, 1s. 6d. per Rt 


1s. 6d. per day; for a dog aad 3 mochey, (the latter 
y be frequen in the street, th 
dog's back,) 3s. we any day ; ¥*; dancing d y mann in 


. per dey a 
the Shamene ¢ twins, 2s, per day; for organ, with 
res wal , 3s. 6d. per day. Some eof these Vey v8, 
by their artlessness of manner and guateatations, it is 
said, obtain six or seven shillings a day, and some 
mere, — of them, the other day, upon being asked 
e largest sum he ever received in one 
p replied 15s. which he ecocunted for in the fol- 


_ ng manner. ~wyt day he was am eeleting about 
py yen righton, with his d 7-~ 
H . on yw. when a gentleman o: 


15s, to allow him to throw a stone into the sea, for the 
dog to fetch. The boy consented, the stone was 
prown, and away jumped the di dog, with the monkey, 


into the sea. tight ee the 
dog's neck, and, both th reaching the beach safety, 
the boy receiv ed his premium. 


- —The reason of a thin Abs oot tp be inqnived 
till you 7h eee Oe the th 


. ask, ** 
are = of . “Twas an excellent question of 
, when sir Robert Cotton was mag 
nifving of « shot, wh which Ly’ Moses's, or Say 6, and 
ondering at at the strange and fash 


a, of it: 
m But, Mr. Cotten,” eae t 
shoe ””’----Selden, 


are you —~ id isa 

Adulteration of Cheese.—Cheese is coloured red by 
jeans 0 qnote, snd anotto is adulterated with ver- 
The route is circuitous by 

gets e— the Geese. S but it does get there, 
and, when pare. the c isonous. It has 
been that ripe old Salton, and »—4 sorts of 
cheese, are reened’ in 9 gow parts by means of 
verdigris. —s rs as eqparent eat old 


the reason r 4 i fo mh we 
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is study is obscene book from 


most refined 
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literature or philosophy; his ideas are elevated, his 
sensual wants yo te and "hose comparatively despised : 

he lives in the agitation of rey and Ag purso reuit 
of science: in manvers, he is as different from the 


elegant girl of Paris 
Ta rat? fashionable boarding-schoo! Lond 

e P outh is reserved and serious in deport- 
aie ardent in manner, saturnine in complexion, per- 


co! 
si of others, are 
known to any le is in his habits, pone 
strong in his feelings, enth ; bis 
deportment is neither surly nor boisterous, but ‘it is 
grave and im a ” onele ask—Is this the 
popular osotion of a young Parisian, or can any two 
things be more opposite ’— Westminster Review. 
Travels in Ithaca.—A traveller, who has recent! 
— a part of Greece, gives some interesting detail 
ting, the isle of Ithaca, formerly the gdom 
of Uiy lysses. Vathe or Vahti, the coptal Z situated pa 
the most picturesque spot, surroun y an amphi- 
theatre of rocks, which form a small bay, — 
on all sides. The entrance to the bay is so 
and the rocks are so close pepeter, that it might be 
taken for a circular lake. The town follows the curve 
of the ro ¢ ma tes rocks, oe A mn tet to the — =en 
washes the foundations of the houses, or is off by 
from flowing into 


3 





Turkish Execution.—1 never could bring myself to 
uietly await the last scene of a condemned ned culprit’s 


too temptin and { 
resolved to see the last part of this grand tragedy. It 
convenient to vote these poor fellows p' 3 


and the leader, who was a f 
ous article in Torkey | (money,) and who had long 
since retired (if he ever in it) from being ‘‘a 
erman of men yron calls Lambro, wip 
etek biasthen: , some time or other,a pirate, and 
to be and his 7 


his money, and therefore they took his hea a. The 
ceremony was most unceremoniously ee. a 
they began before the time appointed ; the ‘shears of 


Atropos had closed before we arrived, the be- 
headed criminal was lying in front of thee execition. 
er's house, wit! placed between his 


and only one human being near. Lord Byron + | 


t who has not seen it, and 
neither am | inclined to recall to ph Tae! recollection the 
orri o aponeasnse of the corpse. Not off stood 
a melancholy-looking Turk, , Snceevonrind to scare 
away some dogs, but his attempt was useless ; for, 
unmindfal of our penne , they rushed at the body 
and commenced | king the blood from “the s neck 
never remember to have shuddered with such a cold 
shudder as I did at that a i i and ee who 
@ suddea “ od !” turn 





with winik the ole island abounds, are the othe p which 
chiefly attract the notice of the moon he meee 
pal are the peloces of Ulysses, near the bay of Aito; 
the gardens of Laertes, still admired for their of Alto 
the rock of "Homer, near the village of Exorii ; the 
fountain of Arethusa, &c. 

Curious Atmospheric Experiment.—An interesting éx- 
periment was recently tried at Newcastle, on the state 
of the atmosphe A kite was sent up, having at- 
tached to it a piece of butcher's =. a fresh had- 

ock, and a small loaf of bread, ‘The kite rose to a 
considerable height, and remained at that elevation 

an hour and a quarter. When brought to the 
ground, it was found that the fish and the piece of 
meat were both in a a state, but’ particularly the 
fish ; and the loaf of bread, when enemsinnd through a 
microscope, was discov to be per with le- 
gies ofanimalcule. (We should be yt to hear the 

of similar experiments in other parts of —¢ 

Kingdom. .)—Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 30 Jan. 


Stop the Runaway.—From Savannah, a negro fellow 
with’ bow legs, cucumber shins, perfectly black, ex. 
cept the whites of his eyes, which are red; he may 
known by his teeth, which are all lost, and by his 
clothes, being stark naked, &c.— New York Standard. 

Rental of London.—The Rental of the City of Lon- 
is about 750,000/. annually, and only sends four mem- 
bers to parliament. The rental of the parish of 
St. Mary-le-bone is 756,000, annually, and has no 
member iv the House of Commons. 

John Wesley's Opinion of a Chancery Bill,—The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in the Journal of the Rev. John 
Wesley, under the date of Thursday, 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1744.—‘‘ I called on the solicitor whom I had 

epee ‘a the suit lately commenced inst me in 
é dh I first saw that foul monster, a 


country 
grievance 


in ae Mysore country, a twenty-four < = % 
struck the ground, at some distance from the General, 


y a in France.—A gentlemen. who is just ar- 
rived from France, has informed us that, near Brest, 

‘ood eottegs for a small family, comintion of seve- 
val spouse, and a garden, can be ren for 100 livres, 
or 41, 3s. 4d. British, per annum; a couple of fowls 
a A ol ma xp be Yi FN at hs rs a ig 
veal ; and brea per } eggs, r 
dozen ; common wine, white aod vol, 25s. per hogs- 


head; and overs other article at proportionate low 
prices. —Jersey 





away.—Moore, in his Life ot of cee great Poet, paves 4 

the objects which occurred to Byron were used as the 

| om ee of his Poems—Look at the “ Siege of 
rin 


And he ~y % the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb, 
They were too busy to bark at him 
And the ‘ollowing i B yom oy the feclings of Alp’ 
pied. ¢ operated upon by e circumstances as by 
‘oet’ 
Ab pureed bs him from the sickening sight, &c. 


Eggs.—About twenty-six millions of eggs are im- 
ported into London, from the Continent, annually. 


Progress of Literature.—During 1831, the firm of the 
fe Press, alone, made 110 letter. oreee print- 

oy j and during oe last y 4 years, upwards 
o n the last twen sor master ters 
in the empire have been doubled. print 
was ceeeeel in polation, ta becaare tek 

in pain . ydell’s . 
into London of Richard th 
nana e,’ Mr. John Kemble made a morning cal 

with some ods, amateurs of the drama, all ur 
whem coat complimented the painter on the success of his 
is much in- 
debted to you, and other gentlemen professors of r 
imitative pursuits, for the many splendid personidce. 
tions with which you will identify your art with 
his knowledge of nature.’ ‘I woul selied areas return 

ou the compliment in kind,’ 

your acting, ood that of my tate’ fe friend Gestiak, an ap- 
pear to me to be very ; but 1 am not sure that ou 
mutual compliments would be creditable to either. 
For my part, I should not very willingly submit the 
test to Shakspeare, fearing that my perceptions would 
fall infinitely short of his :’ adding, with a complacent 
smile, ‘ might he not sa say we had all of us sacrificed 
his meaning to stage effect ‘ ” Kemble was 2,eet not catiogly 


of this opinion. on have often seen G Mr. 
Northcote ; and, do Lf r= his perception a * air 
speare was just inter, rr — cannot be sup- 


posed to be a com ent are nota ter, 
tnd think, or et feast peas, io thinks bchiyror ay 


work: Le np Fe my mind sufficient = know 
that ic is eet like enough to nature to be Shak- 
speak t - Ih 


be appro 
! Kemble and his friends. ‘1 
Ay" exclaimed Northcote, with vehemence: ‘ [ wilt 
be more plain—I have never witnessed ac that was 


not a trick; ey, such as Shakspeare could not have 
endured!’ Kemble scarcely quitted the threshold 
than he observed, ye | cannot bu mire spiteful 


little cynic’s d bat hioks he might be 
somewhat more courteous.’ 





i .—Innumerable instances 
onl wie Dax of. the dog, but the follow 


rticulars, we me, wi oo not be found orthy 
mace in in the Generel history of that faithfal sninel. 
—A journeyman watch’ ing near the Mi- 
saa ane cpio tel rte 
6 . ’ 

9 great fav canis ‘with hie master and fam: iy 


don invariably followed his master to all the public. 
houses which he had too often frequented, and then 
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